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CHAPTER I. 
RESURGAM. 


EGENT’S PARK was looking coldly bright one clear March 
afternoon, bright with the first spring sunshine, which is more 
glaring than genial, while a keen north-east wind played spite- 
fully through the trees, crisping the water within the enclosure 
into shuddering ripples, and searching out every cranny in the 
wraps of the children and nurses who were exercising within its 
exclusive bounds. 

It made small impression, however, on a tall distinguished- 
looking elderly gentleman who was advancing at a good pace 
along the road which crosses the Broad Walk near Park 
Square. He was erect and vigorous, though white-haired and 
somewhat worn in face, with fine features and dark haughty eyes, 
still flashing keenly under thick grizzled brows. A long over- 
coat of fine cloth wrapped him from neck to heel, and from his 
glossy hat to his neat boots he looked the incarnation of pride 
and prosperity. 

As he approached the gate which admits to the Broad Walk, 
a man who had been resting on a seat close by, his hands deep in 
his trowser pockets, rose lazily and strolled through it. Turning 
left in a purposeless manner, he paused as his eyes fell on the 
advancing figure. A greater contrast to himself could not be 
imagined ; and it seemed to strike him, for a mocking smile 
curled his lips, while a gleam of recognition played over his 
countenance. 

He too wasabove middle height and dark eyed, but his figure was 
bent and his eyes dull. A napless frock coat, white at the seams 
and greasy at the collar, over which bulged a coloured handkerchief, 
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was buttoned tightly across his chest. His baggy trowsers hung 
loosely over down-trodden boots, one of which was burst. The 
whole aspect of the man betokened seedy helplessness. Moreover 
the style of his shabby garments was decidedly unenglish, and 
he wore a large picturesque felt hat considerably out of shape. 

He stepped slowly forward, and stopped exactly in front of the 
advancing aristocrat, who came to a sudden halt. A look of 
angry surprise changed to a look of disgusted recognition as he 
gazed at the face before him. “Ha!” he exclaimed, “so you 
have come back to life. I was told you had paid one debt, 
which even you could not evade.” There was indescribable scorn 
in his high-bred tones. 

“JT have renewed my bill at an indefinite date, and suppose 
there is something still for me to do or I should not be here.” 

“ You will certainly have a prolonged lease of life if it depends 
on your completing any work! Now why have you stopped me ? 
I washed my hands of you years ago.” 

“You can be at no loss for the answer—I am penniless and 
indisposed to go into the workhouse. I therefore take this 
opportunity of consulting you before coming to a decision.” 

“ Money, eh? that of course! But if I begin that game, I see no 
end of it now that you have turned up ina worse condition than 
ever.” 

The other bowed. ‘Very good! It is to be the workhouse 
then. I will not detain you any longer ;” and he stood aside. 

“ Look here, you unfortunate devil ” began his well-dressed 
interlocutor. 

“Stop. I stand no bad language from you or any man,” 
interrupted the seedy man, a sudden fire kindling in his eyes. 
“ Moreover you are or ought to be a gentleman. Now go on.” 

“Do you think you could keep a promise?” asked the other 
with a look of surprise. 

“Upon my soul I don’t know. I have kept some promises 
very faithfully. It depends on the nature of the promise.” 

‘On certain conditions I am disposed to help you. Where 
can I find you?” 

“‘ My movements are erratic. I had better call on you.” 

“No; I will not have you at my house. Give me a rendez- 
yous somewhere out of the way.” 

The other unbuttoned his shabby coat, took out a letter, 
removed the envelope, and with a stumpy pencil wrote a couple 
of lines upon it, remarking, “ It is hardly so refined as ‘ Mivart’s’ 
or as grand as ‘ Claridge’s,’ but it will do.” 

“ Whereabouts is this ‘ Rising Sun,’ Portobello Street ?” asked 
the elder man, looking at the address with a doubtful expression. 

“It is off Edgeware Road, right-hand side, pretty high up; any 
cab-driver will take you there. I will wait for you to-morrow 
from three to five.” 
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“I suppose this name,” looking at the paper, “is known at 
the tavern ?” 

“Yes, well enough for our purpose.” 

“ Well, Pll not fail; meantime take this.” “This” was a 
plump yellow sovereign. 

“Thanks,” coolly pocketing the coin; “this will keep me 
going till we meet. One word more—-your son ? ” 

“ He is remarkably well, and was married the day before 
yesterday,” was the reply, accompanied by a grim smile. 

“ Ah!” returnedthe shabby wayfarer—a long-drawn “ah!” 
“ Then till to-morrow.” He raised his queer hat with a comic air 
of fashion, and turning, retraced his steps, walking slowly to- 
wards the Zoological Gardens. _ 

He soon halted, faced round and looked after his distinguished 
acquaintance, who had disappeared. 

“ What a capital coat the fellow has!” he murmured. “ How 
deucedly unjust and uneven fortune is! She never thinks of 
striking a balance! indeed, no female ever does. There is that 
old fellow warmed within with the primest food and wine the 
world can give, and thatched without with double-milled 
superfine cloth, while J am shivering in threadbare shoddy and 
unprovided with a mouthful of fuel to keep up the inner fire. 
However, luck hasn’t quite deserted me. I don’t think, low as I 
have fallen, I could have made up my mind to thrust myself on 
old ‘Pomp and State’ in his own particular ‘marble halls ;’ 
but meeting him here under the free vault of heaven, it would 
have been flying in the face of Providence to lose my opportunity.” 

He took out the gold piece he had just received, and gazing at 
it with a smile, said half-aloud, “Our Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria, never did your simple face strike me with such a sense 
of loveliness as il does at this moment!” He resumed his pro- 
gress northward. ‘ What can that old buffer want with me?” he 
mused. “Old! not so very much older than myself, only that he 
never was young, must have been about fifty when he was short- 
coated, in spite of having travelled on a road of velvet all his life. 
He looks worn, yet my picture is like him still, or he is like it. 
A capital portrait, but indifferently paid. What can I possibly 
haye to promise him? what condition can he wish to impose ? 
Well, I am not too particular, I stand pretty well alone ; I don’t 
think I need mind anything he would propose. There used to 
be a decent tavern near the Park in Camden Town, but ten or 
eleven years bring many changes. I'll find some place to dine in. 
Dine! the idea is magnificent. I can’t say I have dined since I 
revisited the shores of Albion; and there are more sovs. where 
this came from. Now to make the best of it.” 

He carefully buttoned up his coat again, and walked with 
increasing speed through Gloucester Gate. Passing the “ York 
and Albany ” as too grand to welcome a customer in his Plight, 
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he found a less pretentious hostelry in a street beyond, where his 
discriminating orders were carefully carried out, for this homeless 
wayfarer had still a possession left, of which neither fate nor his 
own recklessness had robbed him—an effective and attractive 
manner. 

He was waited on with attention, lingering long over a substan- 
tial repast and some excellent ale. Having tipped the waitress 
handsomely, according to the standard of the place, he smoked a 
cigarette while reading a weekly paper, and finally he sallied 
forth to make his way to the scene of his expected interview, to 
secure a room and make due preparations for so important an 
occasion. Following the road which skirts the Park he walked 
briskly towards St. John’s Wood. 

As he passed a row of severely respectable houses with porticoes 
and high steps, a well-dressed lady, followed by two children in 
fanciful finery, was descending from one of them, evidently 
intending to enter a brougham which waited below. 

Something in the group attracted our wanderer’s attention ; he 
passed on as the lady was giving some directions to a neat maid- 
servant who held the carriage door open, while her pretty muslin 
apron and pink cap ribbons fluttered in the wind; and neither he 
nor his keen inquiring glance attracted her notice. 

After taking a few steps he paused and turned abruptly, 
meeting the carriage which was driving off. 

The lady had bent forward to arrange some wraps round the 
children who sat opposite, and her profile showed clearly against 
the glass of the closed window. 

“By heaven!” muttered the observer, “it’s herself; and in 
flourishing circumstances. Is this good or ill luck? Ill, I’m 
afraid; she could never bring luck to any one.” He stood still 
in deep thought, and then walked back to the house he had 
just passed, ascended the steps with an air of decision and rang 
the visitors’ bell. 

The door was quickly opened by the smart maid-servant who 
had just attended her mistress to the carriage. 

“Does Mr. Smith live here—Mr. Algernon Smith?” facing 
about with an air of assurance. 

“No,” returned the girl, gazing at him uneasily, “ not here.” 

“ Why, what’s the number ? ”—glancing at the door—“ Seven ? 
Ay, seven it is! Are you quite sure there is no gentleman of the 
name of Smith boarding here? Perhaps the lady of the house 
might know.” 

“We keep no boarders,” exclaimed the servant indignantly as 
she partially closed the door. “This is Mr. Acland’s house; and 
Mrs. Acland has just gone out driving with the children.” 

“TI am very sorry to trouble you”—politely—*“but perhaps 
you could tell me if-there 7s a Mr. Smith—Mr. Algernon Smith 


among the inhabitants of this terrace ?” 
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“ There’s no such a name,” she returned, shutting the door 

sharply in his face. 
- He smiled and went on his way. But before he had cleared 
the well-kept, highly respectable houses, he stopped again, and 
turning to look back he laughed aloud, a curious mocking laugh. 
The sound offended the ear of a stately policeman, who was 
solemnly marching on his beat. He cast an indignant and sus- 
picious glance at the obnoxious stranger, and then followed him 
steadily: till he was lost to sight in the St. John’s Wood Road 
railway station. 

Some hours Jater, as evening closed in, a visitor of a very diffe- 
rent type alighted from a cab at the same door. A slight tall 
girl, wrapped in a dingy waterproof, a knitted shawl that had once 
been white tied loosely round her throat, and crowned by an 
unshapely black straw hat bent over her eyes, sprang out before 
cabby could descend, and running lightly up the steps, rang the 
bell. The door was speedily opened, and the same neat damsel 
who had repulsed the disreputable inquirer of the afternoon, gave 
a smiling welcome to the new-comer. 

“Oh! Miss Marjory! missis didn’t think you would be here 
till near eight. And you've missed Master George? He went 
away to meet you near an hour ago. Come in by the dining-room 
fire; you must be cold.” 

“Then George did go to meet me?” cried the girl, glancing up 
with a rapid flashing glance. “I thought he would.” 

“Do come in, miss; I'll see to your luggage.” 

“T have but the one box, Susan—it is not heavy; make the 
man carry it up. I have just sixpence left over his fare, and I 
will give it to him.” 

“Very well, miss,” taking the money. “J)o go indoors, it is 
bitter cold. Master and missis are going out to dinner. Missis 
is dressed, she’ll be downstairs directly.” So saying, Susan ran 
away to subsidize the driver, while “ Miss Marjory” walked slowly 
into the dining-room, and paused by a very dull fire, which was 
rapidly dying out. She removed her hat, laying it on the table. 
Hastily pushing back some stray locks of hair behind her ears, 
she looked round the familiar chamber. 

Her distinctly marked brows met in a frown as she looked—a 
frown not indicative of anger so much as of a mental struggle. 
How well she remembered nearly every article of furniture in the 
childish days, which seemed to her so long ago; and that mark on 
the wall at the end of the room, within which hung a dim brown 
and olive green landscape, almost but not altogether hiding the 
darker space, there used to be her own fragile-looking mother’s 
picture—a simpering shepherdess order of portrait it must be con- 
fessed, but lovely and adorable to Marjory’s girlish fancy. Her 
heart beat quick and tears rose to her bright brown eyes, tears 
more of anger than of grief. “I wish I could have stayed at school,” 
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she murmured. “It wasn’t quite the Garden of Eden, but I’m 





sure I was a better girl there than I can be here. I ought not to be 


such a fool. I will try to be wise and careful, then my poor father 
may like me better. I could love him well! How horrid it is to 
hate any one, it puts one so out of tune, but I can’t help it, I 
The door opening put an end to her reflections and arrested the 
progress of her more prudent tendencies. A lady entered, a tall 
stately lady, her figure moulded on grand lines, rounded and full, 
but not stout; her complexion beautifully fair; her hair of the 
lightest brown, too pale to be golden ; straight handsome features, 
the jaw a little heavy. The only fault an ill-conditioned critic 





could point out was that the quiet resolute eyes, eyebrows and 


lashes wanted colour. Her dress was of rich soft black silk and 
lace, and a small buckle of brilliants clasped a band of black velvet 
round her throat. Marjory stood very still, gazing at this hand- 
some apparition. ‘ You are a little before your time, my dear,” 


said Mrs. Acland, advancing with outstretched hand and a plea-. 


sant smile; “ you cannot have taken the train I told you; I am 
sorry you had no one to meet you.” She bent forward to kiss her 
step-daughter as she spoke. Marjory did not refuse the salutation, 
but she turned her cheek to it. 

“ Well,” continued Mrs. Acland, “I hope you have returned 
quite a reformed character, Marjory!—no more sulks, eh? or 
angry scenes, but submission, cheerful submission to proper 
authority, and no more attempts to thrust yourself where you are 
not wanted! I assure you, dear, both your father and I were 
very sorry to keep you so long away from home; but now 
you are older and wiser, you will no doubt recognize the sincere 
regard for your real interests which actuates me. I am always: 
willing to be your friend.” 

As Marjory listened to the soft measured accents in which 
Mrs. Acland habitually spoke, the good resolutions of a moment 
before melted away—as ice might before a fierce fire. She paused 
a moment, and then said shortly, “Thank you, I hope I am 
wiser.” 

“You will be hungry after your journey? I have told Cutler 
to put your supper in the school-room. There is a fire there. 
Will you take off your cloak first ?” 

“Yes; but Iam not hungry. I will wait and see my father.” 

“By all means; but don’t be too effusive—don’t bedew his 
fresh shirt front with tears of joy.” 

Marjory flushed up, but resolutely refrained from words, and 
almost immediately the door opened to admit Mr. Acland, a 
good-looking, well-dressed, eminently respectable professional 
man. “Ha! Marjory, glad to see you, my dear,” he exclaimed. 
Not too warm a reception for a daughter after more than a year’s 


absence, but enough to stir Marjory’s heart with an impulse to- 


throw her arms round his neck and tell him her joy at seeing 
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him again. The conseiousness that her step-mother’s eyes were 


upon her, however, chilled her into undemonstrativeness. She 
took his hand coldly and scarcely returned his kiss. “ Very 
pleased to come home, Marge, eh?” 

‘‘ T was very happy at school,” said Marjory in a low tone; “ but 
of course I am glad to be with you.” 

“And not with me?” said Mrs. Acland, smiling playfully. 
Without waiting for an answer she went on, “There is the 
carriage, we must go; it is quite twenty minutes’ drive to the 
Pearsons’.” She wrapped herself up in a light-blue Indian shawl, 
embroidered in silvery white silk.. “1 told cook to give you tea 
in the school-room,” she repeated, “ you will be more comfortable 
there. Good-night, Marjory; you can see the children before 
they go to bed.” 

“You'll find them considerably grown,” said Mr. Acland ; “ they 
will be glad to see you. I hope, my dear,” a little pompously, 
“that you will be a help and an example to your little brother 
and sister ;” and he stooped to kiss her. 

Marjory threw her arms round his neck as Mrs. Acland left the 
room; “Iam glad to be with you. Good-night.” 

‘“ Take care, my dear, take care,” settling his necktie ; and he 
too left the room. 

Marjory looked after him with moist eyes and a mocking curl 
on her lip. “An example, indeed—me /” she murmured. 

“Would you like some warm water in your room, miss?” asked 
the servant, who had returned after attending her master and 
mistress to the carriage ; “ I’ll take it up as I go todress. I have 
my leave for the evening.” 

The tone was friendly but familiar, and struck Marjory’s quick 
ear. “Thank you, yes. It is a treat to have hot water after 
school. I suppose I am to have my old room?” 


““No, miss. Mrs. Acland wanted it for a day-nursery now 


Master Herbert and Miss Louie are getting on. You are to have 
the back attic beside ours. I’m afraid you'll find it very cold.” 

“T will go and take off my things at all events. Perhaps by that 
time George will have returned ;” and Marjory ran hastily upstairs, 
past the drawing-room and Mrs. Acland’s elegantly furnished 
bed-room, the comfortable nurseries, and up a last narrow, ladder- 
like flight, which led to the most elevated chambers. 

She looked sharply round at the sloping roof, the uncurtained 
window, the little bedstead with its faded coloured coverlet, the 
darned piece of carpet beside it, the old washstand, from which 
the paint had been scrubbed, and worse than all, the small new, 
square, unsteady looking-glass, which imparted a green tinge and 
slight one-sidedness to the objects it reflected. 

Tears filled her eyes ;.at which, though they were unseen, she 
blushed. ‘I am tired and hungry,” she said to herself, * but I 
will mot make a fool of myself. And at any rate this wretched 
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little room is all my own, and there is gas. “Oh! Susan, have you 
a match ?” 

“ Yes,” coming in a little breathless; “and I'll get you a 
scrap of candle. You know missis always turns off the gas 
at the main herself at half-past ten.” 

‘She always did.” 

- “Tea is ready, miss. Mrs. Cutler—that’s the new cook—has 
put you some cold meat ;” and Susan departed. 

Marjory, having made her toilet rapidly, went down to the 
nursery. On opening the door she saw a well-ordered, comfort- 
able room, lit by the glow of 4 bright fire, nurse at her 
needlework beside the large table and a neat nursemaid sitting 
on the floor showing a picture-book to a little curly-headed rosy- 
cheeked boy, while a bright dark-eyed girl about a year older 
was making tea for a gorgeous doll who was seated in her owner’s 
little armchair. 

There was a pause, every one looked up, and then nurse slowly 
rose, exclaiming, “ Law, Miss Marjory.” 

‘Don’t you remember me, Louie?” said Marjory. The child 
left her doll and came slowly forward, hanging her head shyly. 
“ Why, Louie! don’t you remember the games we used to have, 
and the boy dolly I dressed for you?” 

By this time the child had drawn near; then came a laugh, 
and two chubby arms were clasped round Marjory’s neck as she 
lifted her. ‘ Don’t you know me—who am |?” 

“It’s Marge,” cried the little one, kissing her heartily. ‘ Shall 
you. stay now, Marge? Will you make a dress for my new 
beautiful doll ? ” 

Marjory did not answer for an instant; she hugged the child 
to her heart with a sense of the warmest gratitude for her 
sweet welcoming kisses. Here was something to love her and 
to be loved. 

“Good evening, nurse,” she exclaimed, mastering her voice. 
“How Louie has grown! she is quite a great girl; and Herbert, 
too, why he hasn’t anything of the baby about him now.” She 
spoke for a few minutes to both children, for the boy soon 
clamoured for notice and asked if she hadn’t brought him 
something, and then promising to see them early in the morn- 
ing she went away to the depths of the basement eager to see 
her own brother, the only creature who really belonged to 
her. 

When she opened the school-room door, a slight boy of fifteen 
or sixteen, with dark-brown hair, laughing eyes and long thin 
hands hanging far out of his sleeves, who was standing before 
the fire, sprang forward to meet her. “Why, Marjory, you 
gave me a start, I can tell you, when I couldn’t find you at 
the station! You are such a queer little thing, I didn’t know 
but you might have run away!” and he bestowed a hearty hug 
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and kiss upon his sister. ‘You ain’t a little thing any more, 
_— 3 you have stretched out wonderfully !” 

“JT was afraid you might be gone to sea before I came back,” 
she replied, slipping her arm through his, “ you are such a lazy 
correspondent, you bad boy! I never know what is going on.” 

“Well! it is jolly having you home again anyhow! ” 

“Home!” repeated Marjory scornfully. Do you cail Mrs. 
Acland’s house home ? ” 

' “Tt’s father’s house, not hers,” returned the boy. Marjory 
murmured something; and he continued, “For that matter 
Mrs. A. ain’t half bad, anyway she hasn’t been to me this time, 
and she has been quite friendly about my going to sea.” 

“And how is the Monster ?” 

“Well, a trifle bigger than ever, and queer, but not a bad 
fellow. I never thought he was. You are a bitter little pill, 
Marjory !” 

“And you are too soft, George. Still I am glad to feel you 
near me after these long months.” 

* Yes, it seems years since you were home!” 

“More than a year,” said Marjory. “You remember I was 
asked to spend the summer holidays at Marshlands? Oh! 
George, it was such a delightful time! Imagine a big farm, cows 
to milk, dear rough ponies to ride, and a boat on the Broad! 
Oh! and such cream and strawberries! Then at Christmas the 
little ones were threatened with chickenpox, and Mrs. Acland 
couldr’t think of my running into danger!” a significant 
emphasis on the last words. 

“So it is two years since I saw you. Well, you are going to 
stay now, and we'll try and have some fun,” cried her brother. 

“Try,” she repeated, letting his arm go after pressing it 


closely for a minute, and walking to the fire—“ try if you like.” | 


She stood gazing at the red coals, while her brother gazed at 
her, dimly perceiving the change which the last year had wrought. 

She was slender to thinness, yet not angular; her quick slight 
gestures had a peculiar grace, partly the result of perfect pro- 
portion; her dark, red-brown wavy hair was turned carelessly 
back from her forehead, round which it grew thickly in a graceful 
distinct line; her bright, rapidly glancing eyes of doubtful 
colour ; a scornful rosy mouth which could smile at times sweetly, 
and a clear though somewhat pale brunette complexion, did not 
suffice to convince all her schoolfellows that Marjory Acland was 
a pretty girl; some thought her just not plain, while others 
pronounced her nearly beautiful. This evening the cold air and 
the warm fire combined had given her a brilliant colour, which 
lit up her eyes and lent fairness to her complexion. 

“Come, Marge, if you are not hungry, I am,” cried George, 
drawing his chair to the table, on which tea and the remains of a 
cold sirloin were set out. 
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‘“‘ Here is a nice cake for you,” said a stout red-faced woman, 
entering unceremoniously. “I baked it a’ purpose for missee’s 
home-coming, and glad I am to see her. Leave a bit for 
Mr. Cranston.” So saying she went swiftly away. 

“ Cookie is a capital old woman! I can tell you, Monster and 
I would often have short commons but for her,” cried George. 

“ One would think both of you were Mrs. Acland’s stepsons.” 

“Yes, especially Dick,” returned George. 

“Perhaps poor old Monster isn’t her son really! Perhaps 
he has been changed when a baby by a wicked nurse, or a 
malignant witch, ov Mrs. Acland herself, as we read in story- 
books,” cried Marjory, laughing. 

“Qh! he is her son right enough,” said George. ‘“ He looks 
like her sometimes.” 

“Unhappy Monster!” put in Marjory, with a comic look of 
compassion. 

“Look here, Marjory, I wish you wouldn’t call him Monster. 
Though he is always so quiet and we used to think dull, I 
believe you hurt him with your scornful mocking ways. Really, 
girls are ever so much harder and crueller than boys! Dick 
Cranston isn’t half a bad fellow, and not half such a monster 
he was.” 

“Indeed!” said Marjory, opening her eyes. ‘ Has he grown 
down, then?” 

“No; but he isn’t such a bundle of legs and arms as he used 
to be; and he has been no end of a help to me in arithmetic and 
Euclid; he is ready to sit with me and help me every evening 
after the day’s work at the office.” 

“Ah! yes, I can imagine arithmetic and dry stuff of that 
kind just suiting the Mon Dick, I mean.” 

As she spoke, the object of her remarks came in-—a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man, with a strong quiet face, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed. Thick, soft, downy moustaches, a shade lighter and 
more golden than his hair, already covered his upper lip and, added 
to his size and gravity, gave him the air of being two or three 
and twenty instead of nineteen. He was dressed in a suit of 
rough dark tweed, which had evidently been long worn and was 
covered with dust, and he held under his arm a large, thin, 
shabby-looking book. He stood still for an instant, meeting 
Marjory’s eyes with a frank smile, and colouring through his 
fair skin like a girl. 

“Good evening, Dick,” said Marjory civilly, holding out her 
hand without rising. 

“ How do you do?” he returned, laying down his book and 
advancing to take her hand. ‘ When did you arrive ?” 

*‘ Not quite an hour ago. What has happened to you? Have 
you been rolling on the road, or have you been getting yourself 
up as the dusty miller?” 
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“Oh! I didn’t know I was in such a state. I stopped to 
watch the men dressing stones for that new church by Falkland 
Crescent. There was a lot of lime and stuff blowing about. I 
will go and brush it off ;” and he left the room quickly. : 

“You are right, George,” said Marjory with a nod and an air 
of superiority. ‘He is bigger, yet less monstrous, but nearly as 
shy and awkward as ever.” 

“Just you wait,” returned her brother; “ Dick isn’t a bad 
fellow.” 

Dick soon returned, and drawing up his chair fell to on the 
cold beef. 

“TI met with a man I haven’t seen for years,” he said after a 
silence of some minutes, “ that’s what kept me later than usual. 
He was very good to me when I was a little chap. I was always 
fond of seeing builders at work, and he used to let me try my 
hand at chipping the stones and laying the bricks.” 

‘Was he a workman then ?” asked Marjory. 

“Yes, a mason; he is a master mason now. I am going to see 
him on Sunday.” 

“T believe, Dick, you would rather carry a hod than hold a 
pen,” cried George. 

Dick smiled but did not reply. 

“Mr. Acland and my mother are out?” he asked after a 
pause. 

George nodded. ‘They have gone to a big dinner.” 

There was another pause, during which Marjory played an 
imaginary tune on the table with her slender but, it must be 
confessed, red schoolgirl-like hands, and looked round the room 
with quick scornful glances. 

“‘ You haven’t had many additions to your luxurious furniture 
since I left,” she said. 
The furniture consisted of strong, heavy deal chairs and a 
stout table. The floor was uncovered save by a square of oil- 
cloth, from which all traces of pattern had long disappeared ; 
a dislocated pair of tongs and an attenuated poker were lying 
within a fender too small for the hearth ; a couple of shelves ran 
along the wall opposite the fireplace, which were crowded with 
books, writing materials, carpenter’s tools, and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous treasures such as boys collect ; under the curtainless 
window stood a long painted box, something like a seaman’s 

chest. That was all. 

‘‘ A little more tea, if you please,” said Dick Cranston, handing 
in his cup. “I daresay it seems rather miserable to you? Isup- 
pose you had a very smart drawing-room at your school?” His 
voice was deep and rich, but still youthful. 

“Smart! oh dear no; still it was fit fora lady to sitin. This 
is really too dreadful. I hope my father will allow me some com- 

fort now I have come back.” 
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. “IT suppose you are going to stay at home ?” said Dick, stirring 
his tea. 

“Tam afraid so.” 

Would you rather go back to school?” asked Dick, looking 
steadily at her as if trying to make her out. 

‘Do you think this house can be very delightful to return to?” 
asked Marjory with a quick grimace. 

* No, I don’t,” said Dick heartily. 

* Still, school was not paradise,” she continued. “ At least I 
shall read what I like and spend my time as I like down here. 
But you boys,” with ineffable superiority, “ must keep your things 
in better order now I am to share your barn or dungeon.” 

“Oh! you will be in the drawing-room, I suppose,” said 
George. 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“Don’t give yourself airs, Marge,” cried her brother; “I can’t 
bear you when you are so conceited.” 

“It 7s an untidy hole,” remarked Dick, casting a penitent 
glance at the confusion of the shelves. 

‘And when are you to go to sea, George?” asked Marjory, 
after some further talk, as she pushed away her plate. 

“Tn about a month.” 

“ But how has it been managed? You must pass an examina- 
tion. At least, I know Mary Devonport, one of my schoolfellows, 
has a brother in the navy, and r 

“Ah, but Iam not going into the navy. I am going as ap- 
prentice on one of Rennie and Co.’s ships.” 

“What!” with an indescribable quiver of indignation in her 
voice, “ on board a trading-ship—you? Ah! I understand now 
why Mrs. Acland was so good-naturedly ready to forward your 
wishes. It will just suit her to have you at a distance and de- 
graded to the position of a common sailor. Our obligations to 
your mother, Dick, increase every day,” cried Marjory, her gipsy 
face lighting up with intense anger. 

Young Cranston flushed a deep red, and he moved uneasily in 
his chair. 

“For shame, Marjory,” exclaimed George. “J don’t mind. 
All I want is to go to sea. 1 can tell you the mercantile marine 
is not to be sneezed at. Besides, I can get out of it into the 
naval reserve, and become a R.N. officer. You needn’t blaze 
away like that ;” and he glanced at Dick. 

- “You are as weak as water, George,” she cried contemptu- 
ously. 

“] don’t wonder at your being bitter,” said Dick in a low tone; 
and, rising from his seat, he went over by the fireplace. 
“George ought to be in the navy; but I think your father has a 
right to part of the blame. Try to be just as well as indignant, 
Marjory! God knows if it could help I would turn out to- 
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morrow and labour for my living with my hands. I'll do it yet! 
Sometimes I am stung beyond endurance by the contemptible 
position I hold, especially when you send your words like darts 
into my soul! If it were not that I have a liking for your 
father, and took the place he offered me in his office as the best 
way of lightening the burden to him, I’d not stay here. Do you 
think I have any satisfaction in stupefying myself over the old- 
world bosh I have to copy by the yard? Why, it is softening my 
brain. Or that I enjoy the food my mother begrudges me? 
Now that you have come back I despise myself more than ever. 
I feel an intruder more than ever. You have always shown the 
contempt you feel for me; but I don’t complain. It is natural— 
it is almost justifiable, yet-———” He stopped short and turned his 
face away. 

Marjory was thunderstruck. Never before had the despised 
“Monster” spoken so many consecutive words to her. A rush of 
contrition flooded her impulsive heart. She suddenly remem- 
bered the curious unfriendliness of Mrs. Acland towards her first- 
born—the silent resignation with which he had endured the 
hard loneliness of his lot, and she felt ashamed of herself. 

The last year had developed her greatly. She was still hasty, 
quick to resent offence or to laugh at what seemed dull and 
awkward. But the woman’s heart within her had woke up, and 
told her, that though distasteful and contemptible in her eyes, 
her father's step-son might have feelings that could be wounded— 
a soul that could suffer. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense!” she exclaimed, starting up and coming 
over tohim. “I don’t despise you! Your being Mrs. Acland’s 
son is certainly no recommendation ; but I don’t mean to be ill- | 
natured. You shouldn’t mind me. I can’t help feeling wild at 
times. Still I did not think you heeded what I said, or—or I. ) 
don’t think—that is I hope I should not have been so disagree- 
able. I will be better in the future. At least, I'll try. Shake 
hands!” 

Young Cranston turned to her with a searching look in his 
- steady eyes, and took the hand she offered. “Iam quite ready 
to be friends with you,” he said, “ but I don’t expect you will be 
able to keep your tongue quiet, and you can’t understand——” 

He stopped. 

“JT am not so stupid, though!” said Marjory with a saucy 
smile and a pretty bend of her head to one side. 

“You are a good deal too sharp,” cried George. ‘I do hope 
you will behave yourself properly in future, and as things are not 
‘ generally too pleasant, let us try to be happy together.” 

“ Very well; while we are together. But oh! George, I can- : 
not bear to think of your going away as a common sailor! It is i 
too, too cruel.” She threw her arms round his neck and strove if 
to suppress the angry tears that would well up. 
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“ Come, come, Marjory, don’t be foolish, I’ll be all right. I’d 
far rather be a cabin-boy than be in the office.” 

Dreadfully ashamed of having betrayed emotion before the 
boys, Marjory struggled back to tolerable composure as Mrs. 
Cutler came in to remove the tea-things. Then, with the laud- 
able intention of making herself amiable, Marjory asked, Dick 
-what book he had brought home under his arm. 

He opened it, and drawing a chair between her and George, 
displayed his new treasure. It was an old volume on architecture, 
with illustrations exemplifying the process of building in various 
stages, with diagrams and measurements. 

Over this work Dick grew animated and even eloquent. The 
boys were soon talking cheerfully, but Marjory was silent and 
preoccupied. Her colour faded and her lips were tremulous. 
“George was going to sea as an apprentice, going to unknown 
hardships and horrors ”—this was the sentence which kept re- 
peating itself in her heart, while fragmentary recollections of 
newspaper paragraphs describing the terrible cruelty of sea- 
captains came back to torment her. 

It was a relief when cook looked in to say it was time to turn 
off the gas, and she could shut herself in her room to cry freely. 


CHAPTER II. 
TWINING THE STRANDS. 


In spite of having been later than usual the previous night 
Mrs. Acland was up betimes the morning after her step-daughter’s 
return. She was a careful methodical woman, and before her 
husband had issued from his dressing-room she had descended 
to the dining-room in the neatest of morning gowns, and had 
pointed out one or two streaks of dust in the remoter corners of 
the sideboard to the housemaid who was bringing in the 
breakfast. 

The sound of a door closing below attracted her attention. 
Stepping to the window she saw her eldest son come up from the 
basement entrance and walk towards the garden gate. Her face 
darkened and she tapped vehemently on the glass. Dick looked 
back, and in obedience to an imperative gesture returned to the 
oe entering by the front door, which his mother opened for 

m. 

‘Where are you going at this early hour?” she asked him 
when they had reached the dining-room; “you will be at the 
office before the doors are open. Tell me what scheme isin your 
head ?” she spoke sternly. 

As Dick met her eyes a faint smile curled his lip, but he 
replied with quiet, respect, “ My scheme was to see an old school- 
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fellow who is in a builder’s office, and I sometimes call to look 
over the plans he is working at.” 

“ That is like your usual obstinacy! You have a better opening 
given you by Mr. Acland than you have any right to expect—a 
chance of lightening the burden you have been to me, and in- 
stead of devoting yourself to the profession in which you might 
win fortune, you waste your time hankering after stones and 
mortar, some rubbish of an ideal!” 

“TI do not waste my time,” returned the young man with a sort 
of weary in lifference ; “I never shirk the office work :bit Ihave a 
right to my time before and after hours: that does not take any- 
thing from Mr. Acland.” 

“It does; it fritters away your mental force. Concentration is 
the best road to success. I hate to see any trace of what your 
unfortunate father used to call ‘ versatility’ in you; and you are 
strangely like as well as unlike him. I trust you will not bring 
misery upon me as he did.” 

Dick made no reply; but a grim look of displeasure gathered 
over his brow, and brought out a decided resemblance to his 
surviving parent. Mrs. Acland gazed at him, her light eyes 
darkening with a curious expression of dislike and distrust as he 
silently turred away. 

“Tf you had half George's frankness I could cena and 
guide you ; as it is——” she interrupted herself with some impetu- 
osity. “At any rate assume the bearing of a gentleman if you 
haven’t the instincts of one, and don’t slink out of the kitchen 
entrance like a servant, when your mother is mistress of the 
house.” 

“The servants are considerably more independent than I am,” 
he said in a deep tone that had a touch of feeling. ‘That is not 
your fault, I know. Things will be different some day.” He left 
the room and the house, closing the door and gate behind him 
carefully and quietly. 

Mrs. Acland stood still for a moment, a look of baffled anger 
on her face. 

Her firstborn was no favourite. There was a kind of an- 
tagonism between them dating far back—when, as a big and 
somewhat lumbering child of three or four, he used to importune 
his mother for kisses, and was invariably and coldly repulsed ; for 
Mrs. Acland was much harassed at that time, and was not the 
type of woman to whom the loving kisses of a little child would 
bring any solace. 

Later, she visited the sins of the father upon the son, probably 
the only portion of the Decalogue she had ever followed. 

As she stood thus in deep thought for some minutes, holding 
back the drapery of her skirt from the glowing fire with one 
white but by no means small hand, the other placed lightly on 
the mantel-piece—the steady repose of her attitude was in- 
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dicative of strength—the expression of her face grew more restful 
and content. Last night’s dinner had been a success. It was at 
the house of a wealthy solicitor, to which, as to the inner circle 
of her husband’s profession, she had long wished for an invitation. 
For Mrs, Acland was not as yet very sure of her foothold in 
Philistia, nor was she quite certain that the solemn and irre- 
proachable society into which Mr. Acland had introduced her had 
set its seal of adoption upon her smooth wide low forehead. It 
was now more than seven years since he had drawn upon himself 
the cold looks and dubious head-shakings of his peers by his 
marriage with the interesting widow of a vagabond artist, who, 
having deserted his wife and child, lost his life in a steamboat 
accident on one of the great American rivers. Mr. Acland had 
met his fate at the bedside of an old lady, a wealthy client to 
whom the widow acted as companion and nurse. The client died 
before she had time to execute an intended codicil to her will in 
favour of her valued attendant, and Mr. Acland did his best to 
console the disappointed widow. The result was his marriage 
and the adoption of the new Mrs. Acland’s son, a big-boned, 
awkward shy lad of twelve. 

This step seemed the more idiotic on the part of Robert 
Acland, because just at the time he had sustained severe losses 
by the failure of two companies, in which he had invested part of 
his capital. 

So far, however, he had no reason to regret his choice. He 
was a quiet hard-working man of the upper middle-class, good- 
looking and well dressed, loving neatness, comfort, peace-at- 
any-price ; and the relief of finding his house well-administered, 
accounts clearly kept, dinners admirably cooked and served at a 
smaller cost than paid for the muddle over which his first wife 
presided, was an infinite relief, and created in him unbounded 
faith in his present ruler’s wisdom, strength and capability. 

“Good morning,” cried George Acland cheerfully, interrupting 
his step-mother’s musings. “ Anyhow, I am in good time to-day. 
Governor’s not down yet ?” 

“You are a good boy into the bargain,” she returned pleasantly. 
“Your father is ready ; he only waited to see the children. They 
want so much to breakfast with us now. Louise is old enough, 
but I cannot separate them.” 

Here Mr. Acland came in, and with a somewhat precise “ good 
morning ” to his son, took his seat, and breakfast began. 

“* Where is Marjory ?” he asked presently. 

“ Overslept herself a little, I daresay,” replied his wife, holding 
out his cup of tea. “She was no doubt fatigued by her journey, 





and———”_ The entrance of Marjory cut short the excuses. She 
looked better and brighter than the night before, and paused for 
an instant as she closed the door, looking from her father to 
Mrs. Acland and back again. She had wakened refreshed, and 
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therefore reasonable. She had recalled some good advice her 
friend the music teacher had given her, and determined to be 
wise and enduring, self-controlled and conciliating—all, in short, 
that Nature nearly forbid her to be; then she said her prayers 
fervently and descended to the combat. 

Her first impulse was to hug her father, to kiss George, to 
express her delight at sitting down to breakfast with them 
again ; but that would entail a polite embrace to Mrs. Acland, 
a sacrifice she could not make, notwithstanding her prayers and 
resolutions. So with a general “good morning” she took her 
place opposite George. 

“Good morning, my dear,” from papa. 

* Have an egg, Marge ?” from George. 

“I hope you slept well and are rested, Marjory,” from Mrs. 
Acland in a friendly tone. 

“Oh yes, thank you. No, no egg, George.” 

‘“ Oh! there are no more, I see.” 

“T seldom take eggs myself, and there is plenty of bread and 
butter,” said Mrs. Acland in a calm abstract tone. 

“* Marjory is really looking very well, and much improved,” 
continued Mrs. Acland. 

*‘ Yes, and grown a good bit. Marjory must be about five feet 
five or six, eh ?” 

“Oh, I have no idea of measurements. I only hope she has 
grown in grace, and left all the obstinacy we used to quarrel 
about at school. If so, there is no reason why we should not 
be excellent friends, eh, Marjory? I have no doubt the training 
you have had has taught you patience and common sense, which 
you sorely needed.” Mrs. Acland smiled quite kindly as she 
spoke. 

“* What training ?” asked Marjory, looking up quickly. “Do 
you mean teaching? That is pretty severe training certainly.” 

“I told you the plan would answer,” said Mrs. Acland, 
glancing expressively at her husband, who answered with a nod. 

“Where is Dick ?” he asked presently. 

“ He went off quite early; I don’t know where. I am afraid 
he does not pay sufficient attention to his work; he always has 
some crotchet in his head.” 

“T have really no fault to find with him ; he is steady enough.” 

“TI hope so,” said his mother emphatically. There was a 
pause. 

“Tt is quite fine and much warmer to-day,” said Mrs. Acland. 
“T think, Marjory, you had better take the little ones out for 
their walk, and let nurse get on with their spring frocks. 
Silence.” Mrs, Acland looked steadily at her step-daughter, 
who coloured as she replied : 

*T would much rather help to make the frocks than go out in 
the clothes I am obliged to wear. It is nearly two years since 
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I had anything new, and my skirts are like a ballet-dancer’s. 
Don’t ask me to go out till I have adress and hat and boots 
fit to be seen.” 

“It would have been better and wiser, Marjory,” said Mrs. 
Acland mildly, “if you had asked me with civility to examine 
your wardrobe and supply your wants. I wish to do justice to 
all, and to take care, while you and your brother have in 
moderation what you need, your father’s resources are not 
exhausted, for you must not imagine he isa rich man. It is, as 
I have often told you, a strain to keep up the appearances which 
are due to his position and of importance to us all.” 

A dead silence followed. Marjory’s bright face settled into an 
expression of sullen submission. Mr. Acland cleared his throat 
with a loud hem, while George looked and felt infinitely annoyed. 

After a few moments of this significant “hush,” Mr. Acland 
rose, and saying, “I am a little behind time, I shall probably be 
half-an-hour or so late this evening,” left the room, Mrs, Acland 
following him to pay the last wifely attentions before he started. 

The sound of the front door closing was followed by Mrs. 
Acland’s reappearance. She walked to the fireplace and rang 
for the parlour-maid to remove the breakfast. 

‘Carry down all your things to the day-nursery, and I will look 
through them when I have seen cook and given orders for the 
day.” There was a complete but indescribable change in her 
tone; and without waiting a reply she left the brother and 
sister together. / 

“You are a stupid, Marge,” he exclaimed as he rose and 
confronted her. “Why will you rub her the wrong way? You 
make her hard and disagreeable. See, she is right enough with 
me, and not half bad. I don’t think you are quite fair.” 

“Oh, you foolish, foolish hoy! She behaves decently to you 
because you let her throw dust in your eyes and kiss and cuddle 
you, you big baby! Don’t you see she is the sort of woman 
that would caress you on the very edge of the pit into which she 
was going to thrust you?” 

“Pooh! that is regular story-book style. You were always too 
ready toromance. Girls are so carried away by their imagina- 
tions. You should try and be reasonable.” 

“JT like to hear you preach, Georgie. Why, you are a mere 
boy, and you don’t understand the instinct that makes me dread 
and dislike our step-mother. I don’t understand it myself. I 
must show her my rags, at any rate. Perhaps they may move 
her compassion.” 

With a fine sneer on her saucy mouth, Marjory went away up 
to her room, to undergo the mortifying process of carrying down 
her belongings to the nursery, and parading her poverty under 
the critical eyes of nurse, who, though a good sort of woman, had 
the innate respect for fine clothes, be they acquired how they 
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may, which distinguishes female character of a certain type, and 
induces a more than half-contemptuous pity for those wretches 
who are deficient in this important possession. 

Mrs. Acland being a woman of clear if not wide vision, kept 
her aims distinctly and steadily in sight. She began from the 
outset to put Marjory in what she considered her “right place.” 

To their step-mother these elder children were obnoxious 
because they existed and must be maintained at the expense, as 
she viewed it, of her own highly-prized treasures. George had 
found favour in her eyes, as she had soon succeeded in par 
him with small mercies, and thought it well to show the worl 
that she could attach one of her step-children at least. Moreover, 
he could be provided for at small cost and away from his father 
and his home, while Marjory could scarcely be driven from the 
paternal roof without some especially good reason. Indeed, Mrs. 
Acland had found it was rather risky leaving her so long at 
school. At home, then, she must be, but she must be of use 
there. She must be so handled as to represent the thorn in her 
just and gentle step-mother’s side—the hopeless irreconcilable 

. whom neither kindness nor wisdom could subdue. This condition 
of things might lead to her leaving home by her own desire, and 
in the meantime gave Mrs. Acland a good deal of power. So 
Marjory was promoted to be nursery-governess and extra needle- 
woman, considerably relieving nurse, and enabling the nurse-maid 
to bestow more time on cook ; while her own chances of practising 
were few and far between, and finally ceased altogether, as Mrs. 
Acland resolved to keep the piano (the piano which belonged to 
Marjory’s own mother) locked, as “such strumming was not good 
for so valuable an instrument.” 


* * + * * * s 


Though coming round in some measure to her brother's 
estimate of Dick, Marjory was in too bad a temper to be either 
kind or courteous to him. She had in her hasty judgment set 
him down as a stupid, silent nonentity, not understanding the 
depths indicated by his uncomplaining endurance of her former 
taunts and occasional half-contemptuous notice. She had been 
better certainly, he thought, since she returned from school, but 
she was still painfully variable. 

“What has become of Dick?” asked Marjory one evening 
about a fortnight after her return; “he always disappears after 
tea. Why does he go away ?” 

“Because he thinks his being here annoys you,” cried George 
with some warmth, “so he goes and sits in our room; and you 
know what a miserable place it is.” 

“ But that is nonsense,” she returned; “I haven’t been uncivil 
since I came back, and I don’t want to be ill-natured to poor old 


Dick. I wish you would tell him to come down here.” 
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*T have told him till I am tired,” said her brother. 

“Then I will go and ask him myself,” exclaimed Marjory, 
throwing down some widths of brown merino she was diligently 
stitching together, and away she ran to the boys’ room, which was 
an excrescence at the top of the kitchea stair. As to going into 
Dick’s bedroom, she never hesitated; he was a sort of inferior 
brother, towards whom conscience told her she had been unjust. 
Moreover, she was possessed by a spirit of playful tyranny that 
made her impatient of losing a subject cr a victim. Dick had no 
business to absent himself in that way when he saw, or ought to 
see, that she was willing, in school parlance, to “make up” with 
him. 

“‘Come in,” said Dick when she knocked at his door, but he 
did not rise or look round. 

He had removed the looking-glass from the chest of drawers 
which served as a dressing-table, and had spread over it a sheet 
of paper, on which he was drawing diligently by the yellow light 
of a thin composite candle. 

‘What are you doing? why do you run away to this cold 
miserable room ?” cried Marjory, coming to his side and leaning 
one elbow on the corner of the drawers as she looked up in his face. 

Dick gazed at her in astonishment. “ Marjory !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes; did you think it was cookie? There is better light in 
the schoolroom, why do you stay here ?” 

“Because, oh! because I don’t want to be in the way. You 
and George would rather be by yourselves naturally enough,” he 
returned as he resumed his drawing. 

“I did not think you were spiteful,” said Marjory, her smooth 
brown fair cheek flushing under the stings of conscience. “I 
known I have been nasty, but you need not be implacable.” 

“Implacable!” rejoined Dick, with a smile as he looked down 
into the bright pleading eyes upraised to his, recognizing 
suddenly that Marjory was something better than pretty. “That 
is a big word! I am not implacable or spiteful—why should I be ? 
It is quite natural that I should be in your way, that you should 
dislike me. I should in your place.” 

“But I don’t dislike you, and George is quite fond of you,” 
cried Marjory, bent on “ making up,” yet somewhat checked by his 
composure. ‘Do come and sit with us, and show me what you 
are doing ?” 

Dick looked into her eyes for an instant. “1 think you are in 
earnest,” he said; “yes, I’ll come.” He gathered his pencils and 
papers together, Marjory aiding him, and without saying more 
he followed her to the schoolroom. 

“Ah! that’s right,” cried George, looking up from a well- 
thumbed novel ; “ come along, old fellow, we three ought to hold 
together, we have a common cause. Here spread out your traps 
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‘And make haste, it will soon be turned off,” added Marjory. 

“Tt is not more than half-past eight,” returned Dick; “ I have 
a good hour and a half; ” and he again set to work. 

Marjory picked up the material she had been sewing and 
stood fora moment or two gazing over Dick’s shoulder at the 
lines which divided his paper into angles and squares and 
circles, with neat minute numerals here and there. 

“ What is it for, Dick ?” she asked. 

“ Oh! nothing particular. 1 was helping a friend of mine the 
other day to copy a plan for a big house some fellow is going to 
build in the country, and I can’t help fancying I could make a 
better disposition of the space, soI kept the dimensions in my 
head and J am making a plan of my own.” 

“JT suppose you will give it to your friend and he will show it 
to his master and get the credit of it?” cried Marjory, still 
gazing with interest at Dick’s work. 

He laughed, “ There is small chance of an apprentice’s plan 
being looked at. I don’t suppose any one will see this.” 

“What a pity ! it is so nicely and neatly done.” 

“Oh! my work is clumsy enough. If you could see some of the 
things at Malet and Driver's ottice—they are beautiful!” 

“ Why don’t you try and do pictures?” asked Marjory. 

“T don’t seem to care for them. I like the projections and 
shadows, the angles and curves of a great building—they are 
real!” 

“But how hard it must be to get such work todo,” urged 
Marjory, returning to her seat and continuing to run her seams 
with diligence. “ Now with some paper and a few water colours 
you can sit in your room and make a pretty picture.” 

“ And sell it perhaps,” added George. 

‘A very big perhaps,” returned Dick laughing. ‘There is a 
good deal wanting besides paper and colours. I like pictures 
well enough, and I think I could sketch a bit, but they are not 
in my line. I sometimes long to get away from the office even 
to turn stone mason.” 

“Stone mason!” exclaimed Marjory, looking up surprised, while 
she drew out her needle and a long thread. “ You are not in 
earnest, Dick,? ” 

“Yes, Iam. I daresay you’d laugh if you knew how fond I 
am of stones. It takes a lot of hard work to make anything of 
them, but when you do they last. Look at Westminster Abbey 
and the Temple Church, why hundreds of years haven’t spoilt 
their beauty, rather added to it.” 

‘TI don’t imagine many stone masons think in this way,” said 
Marjory. 

“Very few, I daresay. I suppose mechanical labourers make 
up the greater number in every trade or profession, but when 
thoughts come into your head and you feel as if the things you 
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handle have a life of their own, why then work is—must be a 
delight !” 

He stopped abruptly and went on with his drawing, while 
Marjory looked infinitely surprised at such expressions from a 
creature she had always considered dull, heavy and, but for his 
silent indifference, contemptible. 

“Oh! I assure you Dick is a dab at architecture,” exclaimed 
George. “He ought to be our future Sir Christopher Wren, 
our oh! I can’t remember any other fellow. He can’t pass a 
wall without looking to see how the stones or bricks are set, and 
if the thing is well finished and solid.” 

“JT daresay you'll laugh,” returned Dick—he was in an 
unusually genial, communicative mood—* but a fine well-set 
solid wall with neat edges and even courses gives me a sort of 
pleasure you couldn’t understand.” 

“Why, that goes beyond ‘finding sermons in stones,’” said 
Marjory, the quick smile peculiar to her sparkling in her eyes 
and playing on her lips and cheeks like a sudden sunbeam. 

“] went to seea friend of mine, a mason,on Sunday,” resumed 
Dick after a pause, ‘‘and he showed me such a beautiful plan of 
a house in the country he thinks he will be employed in the 
building. I wish J were to have a hand in it.” 

“Ts he a common workman?” asked Marjory. 

“No, he has got beyond that. When I was a little chap and 
my mother away abroad, I used to live with an old woman—I 
believe she had been my father’s nurse; I was let to run wild 
as much as I liked, and I was always hanging about some houses 
that were being built. Old Roper used to notice me at odd times, 
and give mea tool to play with nowand again. One day his little 
girl fell into a biggish brook close by, and I went in after her; it 
was deeper than we thought, but I managed to keep her up till 
help came. Her father was desperately fond of her, and made a 
tremendous row about what I had done, as if I was noend of a 
hero. Then I was more with them than ever—every minute I 
could get away from school. I learned lots of things from old 
Roper, and right glad I was to see him again.” 

“T can imagine you must find it a dreadful bore having to go 
to the office,” said Marjory. 

“It is *he stopped, and added, “ There is no use trying to 
say what it is, for it has to be done.” 

“But why did you not make your mother put you into an 
architect’s or a builder’s office ?” asked Marjory. 

“ Make my mother!” repeated Dick with a harsh laugh. 
“That is easier said than done. And you forget, too, that neither 
my mother nor myself have any money to pay the fees of ap- 
prenticeship. I had no choice.” 

“Well, if they wouldn’t let me go to sea I should run away—be 
a cabin-boy,” cried George with an air of heroic determination. 
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“ Nonsense,” said his sister scornfully. 

“ T am afraid neither builder nor architect would take a penni- 
less runaway, so-I had to bow to what is inevitable.” 

“Ah! that is detestable!” cried Marjory. “I have been 
fruitlessly fighting against the inevitable ever since I went to 
school, dying to have singing lessons from Signor Campanella in- 
stead of stray hints from good-natured little Miss Mills, the 
junior music mistress, and begging for leave to attend Made- 
moiselle Dulogue’s French class all in vain. 1 had to hammer 
away as best I could with all the under-governesses, while the rich 
Liverpool and Birmingham girls had all the best lessons, which 
very few of them could appreciate. Oh! there is nothing so 
hateful as being poor! I wonder if my father cannot really 
afford to give me the education of a gentlewoman! I should like 
to be accomplished and beautifully dressed, and presented at 
Court with a train and feathers. I am certain I could kick a 
train like the actress I saw when Mr. Cross took us to the panto- 
mime.” 

She started up as she spoke, and hastily fastening the stuff she 
had sewn together with a few pins to her waist, proceeded to sail 
up and down the room, turning at each end with a dexterous 
sweep of her improvized train in a graceful stately fashion very 
theatrical and effective. } 

Dick suspended his drawing to gaze at her, and George burst 
out laughing. 

_“T did not think you were such a conceited peacock,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Conceited! I do not think I am,” resuming her walk and the 
kicking of her train; “I wish I could be; it must be so pleasant 
to he satisfied with oneself. Am I conceited, Dick ?” 

“T am not sure,” looking gravely at her. “I believe with a 
little fine dress and company you would be. I fancy you think 
a good deal of yourself.” 

“T must if I am to live! Humility does not suit me; and you 
are a disagreeable boy to tell me plainly that I think too much 
of myself.” 

“TI did not say that. I said you thought a good deal,” returned 
Dick with a quiet smile ; “ you . 

He was interrupted by the entrance of the friendly ‘ cookie.” 

“ Now, sit ye down,” she exclaimed, “ and have a bit of supper. 
See, I saved ye a mite of pastry and have made you a turnover 
each. There’s a trifle of minced mutton inside ’em, as’ll do you 
more good than sweets;” and she placed a small dish and three 
plates on the deal table, clattering down a few forks in a rough- 
and-ready fashion. 

“ Come now, eat em up while they are hot.” 

“We must wait till the performance is over,” cried George, who 
was much amused by his sister’s antics. 
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“Yes; can't I manage my train well, cookie dear?” said Mar- 
jory, recommencing her march. 

“My!” exclaimed that functionary, gazing critically at the 
young lady, the hacks of her hands resting on her hips, “ it’s just 
like play-acting.” 

“You see Cutler recognizes my genius,” cried Marjory 
dramatically ; “ I will no longer submit to be undervalued by you 
miserable, half-fledged, half-civilized boys! I will escape the 
thraldom and shake off the yoke to which you bow your necks, 
and soar into regions of grandeur where you cannot follow, where 
I shall not be indebted to a faithful retainer for scraps of goodies 
filched from the abundance of the upstairs table, as though | were 
not entitled to my full share of all in this enslaved mansion. 
There are limits to submission.” 

This last sentence she brought out with great force, pointing a 
scornful finger towards the ceiling. George laughed and ap- 
plauded, and the sympathetic cookie exclaimed, “ She do speak 
beautiful,” when an awful sound hushed their mirth and fell like 
a ban upon the group. From the open door came the voice of 
Mrs. Acland, saying as she entered, “ Pray, Marjory, is that the 
way to treat the material I have contrived to purchase for your 
use—sweeping the dusty floor withit? What ridiculous nonsense 
are you about ? Pray remember you are no longer a baby. You 
had better go upstairs to nurse, she is ready to fit on your body. 
You ought to have finished your skirt by this time.” 

Marjory, her bright looks changed into frowning gravity, 
hastily unpinned her train and folded it up, while Mrs. Acland 
continued, “ George, here is a letter from Messrs. Rennie & 
Duncan, telling your father that cne of the boys they expected to 
sail in their next outward-bound ship is prevented by illness from 
joining, they will therefore send you instead. I congratulate you 
on getting off a fortnight sooner than you expected. You will 
sail this day week.” She stood firm and quiet like an irresistible 
fate as she handed a letter to George. 

“In a week? Oh! that is cruelly soon,” cried Marjory, with 
the sound of tears in her voice. 

“What are these ?” asked Mrs. Acland, disdainfully examining 
the turnovers. “Cutler,” she called after the vanishing cook, 
“take these to the larder. Supper is over; there is no need for 
a second edition of it. Go upstairs, Marjory,” with sharp 
command, “I will follow you. Your dress must be finished to- 
morrow. Mr. Cross is coming to dinner and you must wear it.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A QUIET DINNER. 


A DINNER-PARTY at Mr. Acland’s was a rare and important 
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event, costing the mistress of the house much anxious thought, 
not as to the dainty dishes fit to set before 4 king—these being 
of small difficulty to so accomplished a housekeeper—but as to 
the company. 

Mrs. Acland was slowly though surely advancing towards the 
social position at which she aimed. The beauty of cleanliness 
and order which pervaded her dwelling, the good looks and 
careful dressing of her small children, the evident friendliness of 
her step-son, all scored in her favour; and if that ill-tempered, 
unmanageable girl Marjory had been wise enough to understand 
her own interests and willing to keep up a friendly appearance, 
the ring fence of fair-seeming would have been complete. But 
Marjory was irreconcilable. 

Her prolonged banishment from her father’s house to the 
cheerful atmosphere of a large, well-ordered, middle-class school 
probably saved her bright, impulsive disposition from being 
hardened and distorted by the suppression and irritation of her 
unhomelike home. 

The guest in whose honour Marjory was to don her best frock 
was her father’s junior partner, Mr. Cross—junior in rank but 
elder in years—a stiff, silent, middle-class man. A more unim- 
portant, unremarkable man could scarce be found, yet he had 
been sedulously courted by Mrs. Acland; nor without success. 

The cautious bachelor had viewed his partner’s marriage with 
strong though unexpressed disapprobation, and had long resisted 
all attempts to draw him into friendly intercourse out of office 
hours. Patience and perseverance, however, generally attain their 
end, and Mr. Cross was gradually mollified and enticed into a 
refrigerated degree of familiarity. 

He preferred a téte-d-téte with his partner after dinner to any 
company banquet, as Mrs. Acland very well knew; but on the 
present occasion she had invited the clergyman whose church 
she attended and his wife, also a rich stock-broker who had 
managed Mr. Acland’s little investments very satisfactorily. 

Marjory and George received strict injunctions to be dressed 
and in the drawing-room after dinner. A similar order was 
issued to Dick, who preferred remaining late at the office to 
finish some work. 

Marjory, however, obeyed readily; she had a pleasant recol- 
lection of occasional presents and small kindnesses from her 
father’s partner; and she was intermittently anxious to win her 
only surviving parent’s notice and approbation, though at times 
wildly angry with him for allowing a stranger, as she always con- 
sidered her step-mother, to turn him against his own first-born. 

It was with a certain sense of humiliation that she arrayed 
herself in her only presentable dress, not too well made by nurse, 
and took her place in the drawing-room. If she ventured to 
speak to Mr. Cross about George and her bitter disappointment 
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at his being sent as an apprentice to sea, would it do any good ? 
was the question which occupied her while she sat waiting for 
the ladies to come up from dinner. 

It was the first time Marjory had seen the drawing-room lit 
up since she returned. “ How nice it all looks!” she said. ‘ Mrs. 
Acland certainly has taste! she is awfully clever; no teaching, no 
book-learning could make one her match! I am not, at all events, 
and never will be,” she sighed; ‘I care too much for things, 
I am too ready to go into a fury and cry!” George neither 
replied nor heard, he was deep in the morning paper’s account 
of the Oxford and Cambridge crews. 

Marjory relapsed into silence till the rustling of silk warned 
her the ladies were coming. 

“What you say of home education is very true,” said Mrs. 
Middleton, the clergyman’s wife, as she came in with her hostess 
and settled herself in an easy chair—she was a pale quiet woman 
not too well dressed in grey and pink—“ but schools are different 
from what they used to be, and girls learn to know themselves. 
better among companions and competitors than in the seclusion 
of home!” 

Still, a mother’s care!” urged Mrs. Acland, looking round 
for George and Marjory. 

“Even so. Yet I am not surprised that you should be 
reluctant to part with that sweet little girl,” resumed Mrs. 
Middleton, “ she and her brother make a charming picture ; such 
well-mannered, prettily behaved children too! I find it very 
difficult to train my numerous flock. The boys going to a 
day school are at home in the evening, and make the others 
so rough.” 

“Let me introduce my eldest daughter to you,” said Mrs. 
Acland with a charming smile. ‘“ Marjory, come here, my love.” 

With deepening colour and a slight frown Marjory drew near 
as awkwardly as was possible for her, and looking to the greatest 
disadvantage. 

‘“Very happy to know you, my dear. You have only just 
returned from school ?” 

*‘ Yes,” said Marjory shortly. 

“That is another pleasure of school life,” pursued Mrs. 
Middleton, “the joy of returning home for good. I well 
remember my own emancipation. It is nice, is it not ?” 

“Oh! very,” in a dry tone. 

“IT suppose you brought back a good many prizes ? ” 

“ Not one,” returned Marjory unflinchingly. 

This was a poser. Mrs. Acland gave an expressive look to her 
guest, and remarked soothingly, “The race is not always to the 
swift ; some private lessons will make up for lost time. Iam 
not an advocate for the over education of women ; their highest 
work demands more moral and religious than intellectual training.” 
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“‘T entirely agree with you,” cried Mrs. Middleton heartily, while 
she thought, as she afterwards told her husband, “ What an ill- 
tempered disagreeable girl that daughter of Mr. Acland’s must 
be—quite spoils herself! And she really ought to be pretty! 
Mrs. Acland has a great deal to put up with, I suspect; she 
seems so gentle and patient.” 

To which the reverend gentleman replied, ‘A sensible well- 
principled woman, I believe ; her table seems admirably served.” 

Mrs. Acland having successfully trotted out Marjory, called 
up George, who came smiling and ready to make himself agree- 
able to any and every one. He answered all observations and 
returned his step-mother’s smiles sympathetically. 

“Where is your brother, dear?” asked Mrs. Acland affec- 
tionately. 

“Who, Dick? Oh, he was kept late at the office.” 

« Please go and see why they do not bring coffee,” she asked, 
arranging his necktie with a motherly touch. “He is such a 
a boy ! just like his father,” she continued, looking after 

im 

“T did not remark the resemblance.” 

“ Well, at least I think so! My own eldest son is half jealous 
of him, yet they are the greatest friends—really brothers!” with 
a soft laugh. 

“How very nice for you! quite an unusual case.” 

“ Certainly uncommon.” 

. When the gentlemen made their appearance, Mr. Cross, 
short, thin, dried-up, with snubby features and small light eyes, 
came first, followed by a tall, large fleshy man with a hooked 
nose, deep red and brown complexion, flashing dark eyes, abundant 
curly black hair and a big loose-lipped smiling mouth. Marjory 
took a violent dislike at first sight to him as he stood sipping his 
coffee, a large diamond on his little finger sparkling obviously, 
while she felt that he was scrutinizing her with more attention 
than she cared to receive. Mr. Middleton and his host came in 
— and stood near the door continuing a discussion begun 
elow. 

“How much Marjory has grown,” said Mr. Cross as Mrs. 
Acland herself put the sugar in his cup; “she is quite a young 
woman.’ 

“ Naturally ; she is seventeen. Marjory, here is Mr. Cross.” 

Marjory rose and came towards him with a bright smile; she 
was inclined to welcome him as on her side. 

“Well, and how are you?” he asked, embarrassed by the 
necessity of speaking to the young lady, who had almost outgrown 
his recognition. ‘You have come home for good, I suppose ?” 

“IT have come back,” returned Marjory, with slight but signi- 
ficant emphasis; “ and I suppose I shall not go to school again.”, 

“No; you are quite a finished young lady.” 
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“Finished!” cried Marjory, laughing. “I am afraid I am 
but too unfinished, and will be all the days of my life.” 

“That depends on yourself, Marjory,” said Mrs. Acland, who 
took care to keep near while this little conversation went on. 
“ Your dear father has given you every advantage. It is for you 
to pursue the studies you commenced at school. 

Marjory was silent. 

** Anyhow, you can play the piano, I suppose?” said Mr. Cross 
good-naturedly. 

‘J have been so late,” observed Mr. Acland, joining them—* I 
have been so late every day since Marjory returned, I haven’t 
heard her yet. Sing us a song, my dear.” 

“Oh, my singing is not worth listening to. You knowI have 
never had any lessons.” 

“Ofcourse not,” said Mrs. Acland quickly. “ Youare only now 
old enough to begin. Nothing ruins the voice so soon as straining 
it before it has reached maturity.” 

Marjory murmured that teaching was not straining, but no 
one heeded. 

“Go and do your best,” said her father; but Marjory, with 
flushed cheeks and a heart beating with mortification, steadily 
refused. It was the bitterest grief to her to be thus obliged to 
refuse her father’s first request, but she dared not exhibit her 
deficiencies, and she was desperately inclined to cry. 

“ Don’t press her,” said Mrs. Acland, smiling in a maddening 
way ; “ you know what a shy little bird it is;” and she put her 
hand on Marjory’s arm in a kindly protecting manner. 

Marjory, quite at the end of her self-control, shrunk from her 
touch with such unmistakable aversion that Mr. Acland stared 
at her in displeased surprise. 

“ Won’t the young lady give us a song?” asked the strange 
gentleman, approaching. 

“You must excuse her,” returned Mrs. Acland; “this is her 
first appearance on any stage.” 

“A very effective first appearance, I am sure,” with a fiorid 
bow. “ Will you not present me?” 

“Mr. Blake—Marjory,” said Mrs. Acland carelessly, and walked 
away. 

“ You know the birds that can sing and won’t sing must be 
made to sing,’ Mr. Blake observed in a familiar tone that 
offended Miss Marjory. 

“How do you know I can sing?” she asked aggressively. 

“You have a musical face; and only a concord of sweet sounds 
could come from so pretty a mouth.” 

Marjory looked straight into his bold black eyes for half a 
second, and then turning her back on him, walked away to 
where Mr. Cross was speaking to George. . 

“And you sail next Tuesday ?” he was saying as she came up. 
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“Oh! Mr. Cross,” she exclaimed in a carefully lowered voice 
and with quivering lips, “ must he go?” 

‘I do not see how it is to be prevented.” 

* But you do not think it is right that he should be sent from 
his home to be a common sailor ?” 

“Your father is the best judge,” said Mr. Cross guardedly. 
“Boys cannot hang on doing nothing at home. George 
absolutely refused to come into the office, and prefers the sea. 
Do not be uneasy. He will get on all right.” 

“Tt is very cruel,” murmured Marjory. 

“It would have been better certainly had he gone in for the 
Navy; but then he is to sail with a firstrate captain, I am told, 
and he will be well looked after.” 

Mr. Cross stopped abruptly, looking compassionately into the 
speaking face upraised to his. 

“ It is so near at hand—so soon after my return, I mean his 
going away,” said Marjory somewhat incoherently. 

Mr. Cross was silent. 

He by no means approved Mr. Acland’s action respecting his 
eldest son, but was too cautious to interfere in any way. Doubt, 
which had nearly died out, respecting the wisdom and kindness of 
Mrs. Acland started to life again, so he tried to turn the conver- 
sation. ' 

“Do you remember coming to the pantomime with me?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed Ido. It is one of the few pleasant things I have 
to remember.” 

“You must not be a pessimist, my dear.” 

“ A what ?” asked Marjory, puzzled and half offended, deeming 
it some term of reproach. 

“IT mean you must not look at the dark side of things.” 

“T have no other side to look at,” cried Marjory impetu- 
ously. 

Pitien, come,” Mr. Cross was beginning, when Mrs. Acland 
swept across the room with a pack of cards in her hand. 

“Mr. Middleton likes a quiet rubber, will you make a fourth 
with Mrs, Middleton and Mr. Acland?” 

Mr. Cross was most willing; and while her step-mother was 
settling the table and finding the counters, Marjory stole away 
without being perceived even by George, who was assisting Mrs. 
Acland. “I suppose you do not want me any more ?” he asked, 
“I would rather go to bed.” 

“Very well, go. Where is Marjory gone? without a word 
to me.” She frowned as George, abstaining from words, nodded 
his good-night and went to seek his sister. 

So soon as'the whist party had become absorbed in their game, 
Mr. Blake, who had been standing on the hearthrug, gazed 
steadily at Mrs. Acland, till she turned her head and met his 
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eyes. She almost immediately walked over to him. “ Well?” 
she said, her fair face settling into a stony expression. 

‘**T want to speak to you about one or two matters,” he returned 
in a low tone as he drew forward a seat with an air of grave 


liteness. 
“What matters?” she said impatiently, though in a careful 


undertone. 
“ Matters we cannot discuss here; tell me where I can meet 


ou.” 
Oe You can have nothing to say that affects me, and I do not 
see what claim you have on my time and attention.” 

“Oh, you don’t?” he returned with a civil smile but a 
somewhat threatening expression of eye. “I think on reflection 
you will be less unkind; besides, are you swre you have no 
personal interest in what I have to say?” 

Mrs. Acland looked at him steadily, and seemed to think 
before she replied, “ I am almost sure I have none.” 

“ Almost, but not altogether,” with a sneer. ‘ Well, make up 
your mind and let me know where I can see you, as it would be 
wiser for me not to write here.” Mrs. Acland again looked 
straight at him but did not answer. 

“That’s a pretty girl, that step-daughter of yours,” he resumed 
after a short pause. “No regular beauty, but she has a pair 
of eyes and a ‘go’ about her that will iead some man a pretty 
dance one of these days.” 

“ You think so?” coldly. 

“TI do. If I had time for such schemes I wouldn’t mind 
having a bid for her myself; later on she will be uncommon 
taking. Though, you know, fair beauties are more to my taste.” 
Mrs. Acland was silent. 

‘She does not love her amiable step-mother, eh ?” continued 
Blake with a grin. “I suspect you have all your work cut out 
with that young lady.” 

Mrs. Acland smiled, not a kindly smile. ‘She excites herself 
a good deal sometimes ; but I do not think she can ever give me 
any real trouble. My power is too well assured with her father 
to be in any way touched by her resistance, and she will probably 
prefer not to live in our house.” 

“ Oh, that’s the plan, is it ?” and Blake laughed. 

“Now, Mr. Blake, would you not like to cut in in Mrs. 
Middleton’s place?” said her husband; “she is not much of a 
player, and will be glad, I imagine, to escape.” 

Blake rose to accept the invitation, saying quickly to Mrs. 
Acland, “I shall hear from you then ?” 

“I think not,” she said aloud and haughtily. 

The whist players played, Mrs. Middleton babbled on, and Mrs. 
Acland covered up her growing weariness with an air of interested 
attention, while the leaden moments dropped slowly away ; but 
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the end came at last, leaving Mr. Acland the proud possessor of 
five shillings and threepence, the result of his winnings. Mr. 
Blake outstayed the rest, but to no effect. Mrs. Acland kept 
close to her husband, until her guest was obliged to bid his hosts 
good-night. 


* * * * * * * 


The dreadful day of parting came too quickly. 

George, light-hearted and hopeful, set forth as if to enjoy a 
holiday. 

Mrs. Acland expressed the warmest regret at parting with him, 
and high hopes of the success which must attend so gallant a 
spirit as his. | 

Marjory felt an indescribable movement of scornful indignation 
as she saw the gratified vanity which sparkled in George’s eyes 
as he listened to her flattering words, and noticed the heartiness 
of the parting kiss he bestowed upon his step-mother. It was too 
bad that the only creature she loved should be but half-hearted 
in his sympathy with her dislike and distrust of Mrs. Acland. 
How could he be so easily taken in? She did not consider that 
it had never been worth Mrs. Acland’s while to take her in. 

But when George was quite gone, then the full sense of her 
extreme loneliness overwhelmed her. She had no friend left in 
her home, if she could apply that term to her father’s house. 
He was not unkind, only cold and not interested in her ; nor had 
she ever the smallest chance of seeing him alone. Mrs. Acland 
never left him to himself. Dick she had ceased to dislike, but 
she still considered him an inarticulate inferior; and, except the 
good-natured, rugged north-country cook, the servants were too 
much Mrs. Acland’s creatures to be friendly. Yet Marjory did 
not give herself up to sorrow; unhappiness was abhorrent to her. 
She struggled against it with wild resistance, as a victim might 
who feels the deadly coils of a venomous serpent tightening round 
him. She dared not let herself sit down in despair. 

She kept as busy as she could, but the evening would draw in, 
and she was driven to take refuge in the schoolroom. Dick 
would soon come back now and tell her the last news of her 
brother. They were safe from interruption that evening, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Acland were to entertain a carefully-selected party 
at dinner. 

The familiar aspect of the sordid room was too much for 
Marjory. There lay George’s lesson and exercise books on the 
shelf; his dislocated desk; a broken penknife, a ball of twine, 
and a shabby little purse, the contents of an old jacket pocket 
turned out last evening by their step-mother’s command when 
she took possession of that garment. How vividly did the 
untidy débris recall her kindly, careless, sweet-tempered brother! 
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She had not been half tender or loving enough to him. She had 
been cross and selfish ; she had been everythirig she ought not 
to have been. When he came back (if he came back) she would 
behave like an angel. The tears would come, resist how she 
might, even while she busied herself in putting the place in some 
order. 

At last she heard the kitchen entrance door open, a step 
approached, then Dick walked in. 

“Oh! Dick, you have come at last. Tell me all about hin— 
everything! ” 

She passed her arm through his and drew him towards the 
window. It was the first time she had ever touched him volun- 
tarily, and the young man felt curiously moved. 

“First of all, here is a note for you. I was to be sure and 
give it into your own hands.” 

Marjory seized it in silence; it contained something heavy. 
She read it hastily, and in another minute exclaimed : 

“Oh! he is a dear! He says, ‘Old Cross has turned out a 
trump. When he bid me good-bye at the office this morning, he 
tipped me five sovs. for pocket-money, and the poor governor 
gave me three; so I send four to you, as I know you never have 
a shilling. I can’t write more, there is such a row going on, and 
everything upside down ; but we’ll be shipshape to-morrow, and 
I have no doubt I will get on all right. So keep up your heart 
and keep down your temper! If you could humour Mrs. A. you 
would have an easier life. Dick is a real good fellow; be friends 
with him. God bless you! Your loving brother, George.’ 
Look! he has sent four beautiful gold pieces!” cried Marjory 
when she had finished reading, and there was a suspicious quiver 
in her voice. ‘ How good and generous! When shall I see him 
again? Do tell me how you left him, and everything ! ” 

“ T stayed with him till all visitors were ordered off the ship. 
It’s a fine vessel ; things are in confusion of course. The captain 
does not join till to-morrow morning at Gravesend. I think 
George will be all right. The chief officer doesn’t seem a bad 
sort of man, though rough.” 

‘“ And George ?” gazing earnestly into his eyes; “how did he 
part with you ?” 

“ Well, he didn’t say much; I fancy he couldn’t. I believe he 
felt rather bad just at the last. You know it is hard to say 
good-bye for such a long time.” 

“ = do you mean? He is going to Sydney and back, is he 
not ?” 

“He may come back direct, but he has signed for three years, 
and will probably be away most of the time.” 

“Then I have been quite deceived!” cried Marjory, throwing 
up one hand with an angry gesture. “I thought I should see 
him within a year. How did he look ?” 
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s Just a little down, but——” ; 

He stopped, for Marjory, throwing herself into one of the 
heavy wooden chairs, put her elbows on the table, bowed her 
head upon her hands, and burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
weeping. 

Dick stood quite still, infinitely distressed and embarrassed. 
He felt keenly, warmly for her; he would have done anything to 
comfort her, and he did not know how. Nay more, he was half 
afraid to utter a word of sympathy lest he might offend. At 
last, watcking the heaving of her shoulders as the quick sobs 
shook her slight frame, his spirit kindled, and drawing a seat 
beside her, he exclaimed, “ Don’t cry so much, Marjory, you will 
make yourself ill! Look here, I know it’s hard lines for you to 
part with him, but for himself he will not be so badly off. He is 
pretty sure of good treatment, and he is a sort of fellow that’s 
certain to make friends.” 

“ Oh!” sobbed Marjory brokenly, “ one reads of such horrible 
things—captains taking dislikes and flogging boys to death, 
and tor—orturing them! And then the horrid people he will 
have to live with, who get drunk and chew tobacco! He will be 
miserable !” 

“No, he will not. Captains of the class he sails with never do 
such things, and on board ship men don’t get the chance of 
making brutes of themselves.” 

“ Perhaps not, but it is all so dreadful. If I were sure George- 
would not be unhappy when he sees what a sailor’s life really is, 
I could bear it better. Do you think he will be wretched ?” 

“No, I donot. He has a real liking for the life. It won’t be 
all ease and pleasure, but he will get enjoyment out of it, I am 
certain.” 

“Tf I could believe that, I should be less miserable. I am so 
lonely, so miserable, Dick !” 

“TI see you are. But I say, Marjory, though I am a silent, 
uncouth fellow, not bright and pleasant like George, couldn’t you 
take me as a sort of brother in his place? Not that I would 
expect you to care for me as you do for him, but I might be of 
use, and”—smiling a sweet, frank smile—“at any rate you 
might forgive me for—for existing.” 

“Thank you, Dick. I am quite ready to be friends with you, 
and ask you to do things; but I hardly expect you could like me 
after the way I used to treat you.” 

‘You were very unjust, I know; perhaps it is not your nature 
to be just, but if you will let me, I could be very fond of you. 
You are not so lonely as I am. You know I haven’t a creature 
in the world belonging to me; even my mother wouldn’t care if 
she never saw my face again.” 

“Ah, yes, we are both lonely and wretched, and I will take 
you as a sort of brother, Dick, and try and be fond of you. Of 
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course you can never be what George is to me, but you were very 
good to him.” 


Turning to him she put her head against his shoulder, and 
indulged in a flood of quieter and more refreshing tears. Dick 
did not stir, yet he was conscious of a strange thrill as the little 
brown head with its plentiful wavy hair, all disordered by the 
impatient movement of its owner’s hands, touched him, and he 
felt the pulse of her grief—a thrill of pleasure which startled and 
puzzled him. Why should he care for this girl who had wounded 
him a thousand times, and made him feel he was an intruder, 
the son of a detested mother? He thought with a kind of vivid 
confusion of her first departure for school. How glad he had 
been to escape her scornful eyes, and yet how he had missed her! 
How dull the downstairs schoolroom had seemed without her ; 
and now what would he not give to throw his arms round her and 
comfort her with a hearty kiss! But he would die rather than 
tell her so. He could not understand himself. 

At last Marjory dried her tears and said in a tremulous voice, 
“ There is no use in crying, but I could not help it, it is a sort of 
relief. When can an answer to this,” touching the letter, “reach 
him?” 

“ Not till the ship arrives at Sydney, but you can post it for 
him as soon as you like.” 

“TI will write him a long letter. I shall not feel so miserable 
to-morrow.” 

“TI hope not,” said Dick; “and here is tea—a cup will do you 
good.” The housemaid appeared with the tea-tray as he spoke. 

“‘T am sure I’m sorry you have been kept waiting, but I’ve not 
had a minute before,” she said, “and cook is not to be spoke to, 
or I would have brought you some tarts.” 

‘It is no matter, Sarah, though I daresay Mr. Dick is hungry.” 

‘“T’ll see if I can’t find something presently, miss.” 

Marjory proceeded to pour out tea in silence, and very few 
words passed between the pair for the rest of the evening. Dick 
had brought home some work from the office, and Marjory tried 
to read a2 stray volume of some novel George had left behind ; but 
she often laid it down and let her thoughts wander away to visions 
of the future, both for herself and her brother. How would it be 
when he came back three years hence? Three years! what an 
illimitable space of time! Why, she would be getting mature— 
nearly old. Would she still be living on, just tolerated, in her 
father’s house? Would George come back fearfully tanned, 
smelling of tobacco and talking in strange seaman’s phraseology, 
metamorphosed from a gentleman into a sailor—a common sailor ? 
It was an awful picture that her imagination conjured up. Marjory 
had dipped into sundry novels of “ fashionable life,” which had fired 
her fancy with pictures of “ style,” “ elegance,” and supposed refine- 
ment. She longed to see her brother blossom into a fine gentle- 
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man such as the Lord Frederics and Sir Reginalds who shone in 
the lengthy pages of her favourite stories; and how could such a 
superstructure be reared on so mean a basis as apprenticeship on 
board a merchant vessel? But this was a mere side reflection. 
The real tangible pain was the loss of his companionship, to 
which she had looked ferward as the one homelike bit in her life, 
and she had enjoyed it for barely three weeks. Now she was 
virtually left alone with Dick. That was not so bad as she should 


have thought it a month ago, yet, glancing towards him, she, 


contrasted him in her own mind with her brother, and he 
happening to look up at the same moment, their eyes met. Dick 
smiled. ‘ You don’t seem to get on with your book,” he said. 

“No, I cannot attend to it. Iam verytired. I shall go to 
bed.” She shut the book, and gathering up some scattered proper- 
ties belonging to George, she went towards the door. Pausing 
there she said, “ Good night, Dick. Iam glad you are left. I 
am going to adopt you, and if you have any socks that want 
mending, I will darn them for you.” 

“Qh! I have a splendid supply,” he returned, laughing. “TI 
hardly think you would like to undertake them. Cookie manages 
for me as she can, but I am ever so much obliged to you, Marjory. 
I would have gone barefoot before I should have thought of 
asking you to mend socks for me.” 

“Well, I shouldn't mind at all,” said Marjory with ineffable 
condescension ; “ I am going to be your sister, you know.” 

“ Good night,” he returned, “ don’t cry yourself to sleep.” 


(To be continued.) 
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PRETTY POLLS. 
By Mrs. E, LYNN LINTON. 





wr can deny the truth of Darwinism and the proofs of uni- 
versal consanguinity ? The apes who imitate men, not 
knowing what they do—are they not repeated in those of our 
politicians, our philosophers, our iconoclasts, who simply follow as 
they are led, echo the rallying-cry they do not understand, and g° 
beyond their instructions for want of skill in deciphering the 
characters of the original writing ? Men light a fire wherewith to 
warm themselves and cook their food ; apes carry a blazing torch 
to the hayrick and burn down the homestead. Men cut the 
rotten branches from the still serviceable trees; apes hack down 
the whole orchard, so that blossoms and unset fruit are trampled 
into the clay with the dead twigs and last year’s leaves. Men 
pull down a falling house, and apes in imitation raze noble 
palaces and stately cathedrals to the ground. In apes, again, we 
find the quality so marked among certain men, of fussy idleness 
and hatred of consecutive work. Apes want to do what they may 
not and cannot, following after those who ought and can; but 
neither whips nor sweets will get them to do with a will things 
which they can do, which they vught to do, and which would be 
advantageous to the community if they were to do. Hey, little 
sisters! prancing on platforms and neglecting your nurseries— 
teaching men their moralities and letting your daughters run the 
streets alone—dwarfing your boys till they become fit playmates 
for your girls, and coarsening your girls till they reach up to 
the ruder standard of your boys—what say you to those agile 
creatures up aloft who will not pull fruit for storage in the home, 
but only to play bob-cherry with their favourites and pelt the 
heads of those they do not like? Is not this a clear case of moral 
likeness and consanguinity ?— and is not Darwin justified when 
you prance oa platforms and shout yourselves hoarse at races ? 
Again, have we not continued that strange kind of reverence 
which certain tribes of ants show to some queer, blind, amorphous, 
helpless creature whom they keep in the safe centre of their nest, 
feed with food convenient, tend and wash and caress, and, as it 
seems to us, worship—all the same as we worship our idols and 
carry tribute to our fetishes? And when we make our homes 
lovely with embroidered curtains and Japanese screens, with gild- 
ing and leather, pictures and tapestry, spindle-legged Chippen- 
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dales and Florentine mosaics, what do we but enlarge and improve 
on the beautifying instinct of the bower-bird, which made its run 
pleasant and gay, while only flowers and feathers and mosses and 
leaves were to be had, and man and his dye-vats, man and his glass- 
works and his looms, were not ? When the stickleback puts on his 
courting colours, and the birds their spring-time plumage, do we not 
merely imitate them when we wear glycerined gloves through the 
week for the soft white hands of the Sunday when He is tocome ?— 
when we put on our most becoming frock—when we choose our 
most becoming tie—when we quarrel with our glover and endure 
martyrdom in our boots—all for that same He, or haply for the 
corresponding She ? What are we but sticklebacks with our fins 
and gills all lively colours—spring-time birds with our plumage 
brightened up for the occasion? We see the same instinct in its 
fiercer aspect amongst savages, though they adorn themselves 
more for war than for love—making themselves terrible to their 
enemies rather than beautiful to their brides. 

When bears make a cache, which they keep secret and secure 
while they prowl overhead, sniffing such food as they can filch or 
fight for, what are they but the humble progenitors, the proto- 
types of ourselves, with our banker's book rigidly concealed, 
locked up in our safe, while we turn an honest penny wherever we 
can? We plead straitness of'means and make a “ poor mouth” 
when we are appealed to for a subscription here or help there. 
Our cache is our own affair ; just as it is Bruin’s, robbing the hive or 
hugging the baby, with his winter provisions a little spoiling in 
the earth. So we, with those thousands out at low interest be- 
cause we cannot get high, do not disdain to turn that honest 
penny which, when we gain another loses, and he who loses wants 
it most. The homing instinct of pigeons—of cats and dogs, too 
—is it not repeated in our own? That instinct is so strong in 
us, that the police found on it part of their tactics, and watch the 
old haunts, the old home of suspected criminals, sure to catch 
them in the springs set by habit and association. Again, are we 
not all susceptible to the influence of colour, like birds and bees 
and butterflies, as well as wasps and flies? Are we not slave- 
holders, dependent on the industries of our servants, like the 
warrior ants ?—queen-worshippers with the bees ?—charmed by 
music like snakes ?—amenable to discipline like elephants? and, 
above all, do we not tind ourselves represented in dogs—dogs of all 
kinds and degrees ? 

Rough tykes, with a snap and a snarl for all comers, incapable 
of learning civility, a drawing-room trick, or obedience unless 
enforced by a kick and a curse; uncomplaining collies, working 
their very lives out for their own poor bowl of porridge and their 
master’s golden gain; bold hounds, ready to pull down bull 
or bear, lordly stag or bristling boar, or only gallant sporting 
fellows, marking where the covey lies or the cock has fallen ; 
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smooth, shivering, useless little toys, standing on three legs and 
quivering like animated aspen leaves, of no earthly good to things 
or men; curled darlings, as me Charles’s spaniels; pretty pre- 
tences of doing something, like white-haired truffle-hunters ; com- 
plaisant, fat, foolish pugs—negroes in dogskin; noble hounds, 
who should be earning their living, degraded to the drawing-room 
and my lady’s carriage ; fantastically clipped poodles, like clowns 
in a pantomime ;—how can we deny our cousinship when we see 
ourselves foreshadowed in these creatures? And have we not all 
the varieties of character we find in the dogs we have taught 
nature to create? Treacherous, devoted, idle, hard-working, 
thieving, conscientious, servile so that no injury could make us 
show fight, and unforgiving so that no interim sops soften the 
vengeance due to the assault, able to exercise self-restraint with 
that bit of biscuit on the nose, and Trust! to keep it safe, and 
unable to resist the bone or the bird, no matter what the memory 
of the whip may whisper—yes, we are all that dogs are, if some- 
thing more beside, and the kennel is but a rough sketch of the 
nursery. 

And more than this; the truth of Darwinism stares us in the 
face, all of us, when we look in the mirror or at each other. 
“ Chacun a sa béte dans la figure,” says the French proverb; and 
truly enough; for almost every face reminds one of some animal, 
fashioned on the same lines, modified by material and destination. 
Here the prominent and bony nose, with the retreating forehead 
and vanishing chin, suggest a bird and claim relationship; with 
long smooth locks combed straight back over the head it isa 
secretary bird; with a central tuft it is a cockatoo; with a thick 
close-growing crest it is an owl—in any case it is a bird; just as 
that flat face, with prominent, lustreless eyes and open, ill-defined 
mouth, is nature’s reminiscence of the time when fishes ruled the 
roast in the sea and Neptune was only a dream-king of the future. 
The flat forehead and small eyes of the snake, the flat forehead 
and fierce eyes of the tiger, with the square jaw to emphasize the 
likeness, are also to be seen ; and the grand lines of the lion which 
made the godlike majesty of Jove, and is sometimes to be found in 
smaller forms even in our degenerate days. Horses and cows and 
sheep and goats abound ; dogs and cats are plentiful; and if our 
Zoological Sally is the counterpart of a dried-up old Bushwoman, 
there is many an ancient dame smoking her cutty-pipe in the 
sun who might call our Sally sister, and not be so far out in her 
phraseology. Yes, Darwinism is a fact; and we humans are but 
the crown of the edifice, built of the same material a little better 
mixed and more finely ground, but always the same material— 
just as the flower is the product of the seed and the fruit the 
modification of the root. 

If we want another illustration and are not yet fully convinced, 
then let us take that of the Pretty Polls of society—the dear 
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creatures who repeat as they are taught and neither think for 
themselves nor understand the meaning of the phrases they have 
learned. If by chance they speak pertinently and to the point it 
is emphatically by chance and not by knowledge; like their 
prototype, the parrot, who called out his stock phrase, “I see you, 
you rascal!” just as the thief dipped his hand in the lady’s 
pocket, and so scared the misdoer and saved the victim by the 
fluke of undesigned aptness. These Pretty Polls get up a 
certain number of catch-words, which are like the flags of a guild. 
They use them on all occasions, and make them do duty for every 
contingency. This very thing we have been discussing—this 
theory of evolution, this power of indefinite modification inherent in 
living matter—is one of these catchwords ; and Evolution, which is 
made to mean Progress, covers all the fads and follies which 
ignorance and superstition shape between them. 

This word of Evolution bears all burdens and carries all causes. 
It peoples the air with ghosts; sees in a clever conjuring trick 
superhuman powers; asserts the topsyturvydom of natural laws ; 
snaps its fingers at the fetters of gravitation and sends its heavy 
bodies “ levitating” like thistle-down; maintains the dynamic 
power of immateriality, so that if certain things asserted be true, 
and spirits can really act on matter like matter itself, there is no 
reason why they should not cut our throats or fling us into the 
Thames—which belief, finally accepted, would save useless looking 
for human murderers. On another side Evolution in the mouths 
of the Pretty Polls includes all the newest political crazes, never 
mind how unworkable they may be. Now it means the rights of 
the State against those of the individual, and now the rights 
of the individual against those of the community. Now it 
upholds freedom in vices, and now it makes drinking a glass of beer 
a misdemeanour; now it gives certain ignorant fanatics leave to 
spread a noxious disease, because of a superstitious dislike to vac- 
cination as a precaution, and now it punishes a miserable parent. 
for pecuniary inability to comply with the laws laid down by the 
School Board. All these contradictions are pressed into the 
service of the Pretty Polls who talk of evolution, progress, liberty, 
law, as if they know anything about the matter, and were not the 
merest parrots who had simply learned a trick phrase which they 
applied without knowledge and with but very slender attachments. 

Our Pretty Polls go in for art as well as science; and here they 
strain their phrases to that point where common-sense breaks away 
from human speech and leaves the two ends dangling free. To 
the greenery, yallery school whatever is sickly is “subtle;” 
whatever is weak is “‘ tender ;” whatever is unnatural, impossible, 
or exaggerated is “ precious,” “ full of rare fancies,” ‘ heroic.” 
They confound artificiality with art and affectation with 
zstheticism; and when they have made themselves ridiculous, 
think they have shown themselves cultured. Spontaneity they 
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rank with barbarism; the untaught grace of a lovely nature they 
sniff at as “ crude ;” and when they pose and posturize, till not a 
line is left as niture made it, they sing hymns in praise of 
“rhythmic harmonies,” and condemn the simpler who think it 
affectation as boors untaught of the gods and ignorant of the 
first principles of art. These people, too, dress themselves in 
accordance with their theories; and, heavens above! what guys 
they make themselves! Dumpy little dolls wear Watteau sacques 
of stiff brocade, which demand height and tenuity to carry with 
grace. Skeletons, whose bones are covered with flesh as with so 
much tissue-paper, put themselves into tight-fitting garments 
which betray the deficiencies that should be hidden, and deceive 
no one but the wearer as to the confusion between elegance and 
anatomy. Nice, fresh, blue-eyed young creatures, English to 
their finger-tips, hang about their rosy limbs nineteenth-century 
modifications of the Greek woman’s matchless wardrobe, and 
wonder that more do not follow their example. “ Homely” maidens, 
whose best policy would be the least noticeable, make themselves 
the observed of all observers by frocks after Stothard, hats after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and hair whereof the dresser had been the 
crows and a chicken-skewer. And so on;—our Pretty Polls 
translating into action the shibboleth of their creed, and repeating 
their lesson in material instead of words. Then they call themselves 
artistic, or cultured, and despise the poor earthworms who, crawl- 
ing about in the livery of the time, think themselves fortunate in 
proportion to the skill with which they avoid eccentricity and stick 
to conformity. 

What art is to some Pretty Polls, poetry is to others; and stock 
phrases are bandied about from one to the other by versifying 
mashers and sympathizing maidens, till all the hidden life which 
once gave them sense and meaning is whittled away, and repetition 
leaves only the mere semblance of what was once a serviceable 
stick. By these bright-feathered chatterers, obscurity is called 
depth, and shallowness is contrariwise sympathetic. The poet, 
whose lines have as little melody as intelligible meaning, is taken 
as the prophet of a new school, and spoken of as if his rugged 
dissonances were divine oracles—to the vulgar, words without 
meaning; to the illuminated, messages of deep import. Given 
such a one, and his circle of Pretty Polls gather round him as he sits 
supreme in their midst, and tasselled head nuds to crested, as each 
repeats the cant phrase uf the lesson and imagines that it under- 
stands what it is saying. On the other side of the street stands the 
poet of the commonplace skilfully run into exquisite language 
and turned out in moulds of exquisite device. The Pretty Polls 
affiliated to this cult have scarcely so hard a task as their brothers 
and sisters over the way; but their catch-words are no more 
consoling if a little less mysterious ; and the simple soul that wants 
to be fed has to go short of spiritual bread if he trusts to either 
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bakery. But the Heart of Man, the Eternal Aspirations of 
Humanity, the Pathetic Force of Faith, the Tragic Strength of 
Thought, and other allied phrases, serve their turn as symbols— 
like those stone fruits, deftly coloured, which convey the idea of 
pears and plums, and are only known for simulacra when you 
have broken your teeth in trying to eat them. 

When the sweep of the sea, rushing onwards to the land, brings 
with it the wrecks of ships and the bodies of drowned men, it 
brings also a multitude of little corks, which bob up and down in 
elastic security, borne on the crests of the waves and floating 
serenely on the surface of things. The power, which broke up 
the stately ship and stilled for ever the pulses of saint. and hero, 
can neither sink nor break these jaunty little corks, bobbing up and 
down in the boiling surf, where nothing but themselves could live. 
Useless and irrepressible, they are the very butterflies of jetsam 
and flotsam, the Paul Prys of wreckage, the Pretty Polls of dead 
things. They represent the force of repetition and the invulner- 
ability of folly, and how the light can swim where the weighty 
sink. They represent, too, the worth of that superficial judgment 
known as public opinion, and mainly due to the Pretty Polls who 
repeat as they have been taught, knowing nothing of what they 
are saying. Set afloat a story which has no more foundation in it 
than that which made Stromboli the place of old Booty’s eternal 
torment, and all the Pretty Polls repeat it, with additions 
according to the individual fancy guiding each rattling 
tongue. Let a philosophic theorem be propounded as contrary 
to Bacon as a pyramid with point downwards is contrary to 
Cheops, and the Pretty Polls wag their wise heads and find in 
it the solution of all life’s mysteries. Now it is the secret 
blessedness hidden like gold within the word Mesopotamia; now 
the bewildering assurance that nothing is, but only seems, and 
that dreams are as real as facts, and facts no more solid than 
dreams. Thoughts which drown the inner peace, and sometimes 
destroy the wits of strong-brained men, our bobbing corks, our 
Pretty Polls, accept with jaunty acquiescence, and find nothing 
in them either marvellous or painful. The subtle mysteries 
of Idealism they have mastered as easily as if they had a 
skein of parti-coloured silks which they braided as they talked. 
They announce themselves as believers in the austere dignity 
of Agnosticism as chirpily as if they were answering to their 
names called out for a school prize. When they are orthodox, 
they see no difficulties outside the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Sunday sermon ; and when they go over to Rome, they repeat the 
comprehensive formula with the careless freedom of a bullfinch 
piping his song. These Pretty Polls are the despair of all 
earnest adherents and the weak points of all congregations. 
They have to be accepted and incorporated, but they are a trial to 
their godfathers and godmothers; and before now have brought 
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systems to the ground by their superabundance of conviction 
and their reiteration of assent. If a Pretty Poll find its well- 
being therein, can any one more staid, more serious, more pro- 
found ? 

Where our Pretty Polls, however, are most disastrous is in their 
action on private repute. We all know the old proverb, “ Throw 
plenty of mud and some will stick.” Say a thing often enough, 
loud enough, boldly enough, and you will have your audience 
and your believers. Have a cohort of Pretty Polls to repeat what 
they have heard—what they do not know to be true, yet what 
they assert to be a fact as positive as that two and two make 
four—and you may say that you have seen an archbishop 
commit a murder, a judge forge a bill of exchange, a magistrate 
accept a guinea bribe, and you will have as many to believe as 
there are Pretty Polls to back you to the echo. All ruined 
reputations owe part of their fall to the constant peckings of the 
Pretty Polls, who repeat with amplifications—it may be also 
without malice—things which they hear and do not understand. 
In any great scandal the most ridiculous surmises and the most 
monstrous exaggerations obscure the nucleus, and make the 
hideousness, which cannot be denied, more hideous still. This 
is the action of our limber-tongued gossips, who run about from 
house to house, gathering fresh items and dropping their own, 
till their mouths are, as it were, an exchange and mart where 
goods change hands with the celerity of a conjuring trick and no 
one knows his own property. They represent Public Opinion in 
this too as in politics, as in philosophy. They represent what 
they create. As a certain percentage of customers is the sure 
result of a certain number of advertisements, so reiteration has 
its graving power; and when a thing has been heard often 
enough it is accepted as proved, as the granite yields to the con- 
stant dropping of water. We havea great many mysteries in life, 
if a few are getting proved, like that odd hole in the archaic lizard’s 
skull and the pineal gland in man’s brain. But we have still 
some left unfathomed and apparently unfathomable. The use of 
Pretty Polls is one of them. The froth of the sea is not less 
solid, the mist-wreath of the morning is not less stable, than they ; 
the echo is not more imitative, the unseen poison of the deadly 
marsh not more noxious. They scatter about harm and sorrow 
as their prototype scatters the seed in its cage, and they bite more 
frequently than they caress. They are the camp-followers of all 
systems, and degrade whatever they touch. When they are 
harmless, they are foolish; when they are malicious, they are 
hurtful; but society cherishes them as nature cherishes their 
congeners in the tropical forests; and when that much-needed 
book on Moral Affinities gets written, we shall then see what are 
their real uses and functions. 









































FALSE OR TRUE? 


By VIOLET FANE. 


THE woman I loved has been gone a year— 

(A year from my lips, a year from my breast !)— 
I saw her lie cold on her flow’r-strewn bier 

Ere they bore her away to her lonely rest. 


I had loved her as never man loved before, 
Or promised maiden or plighted wife : 

I have mourned for her loss upon sea and shore, 
And known, without her, a death in life. 


I have missed her letters, her pray’rs, her tears, 
Her sighs, her laughter, her chiding tone, 
Her foolish fancies, her idle fears, 
And her love that seemed all my own! 


I have sought for her spirit by day and night— 
(Oh! for a look, for a touch, for a breath, 

For a whisper’d word from my soul’s delight 
To bring me life from the realms of Death!) 


Thus have I lived for a whole long year, 

But my comrades have uever known aught of this ; 
And one has just whispered a word in my ear, 

A word to give comfort, nor take amiss ; 


“ You are well, my friend, you are gay,” he said ; 
“Tam glad at heart that they told me true; 

I had feared you were mourning for one who is dead, 
And who should have been nothing to you.” 
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False or True ? 


And then he told me of how he knew— 
And of how he would prove to me by-and-by 
That the one I had loved so well was untrue, 
That her life had been all a lie. 


And J? I answered him never a word— 
I utter’d no cry, nor of rage nor pain, 

But stood blankly staring, and meekly heard— 
In an hour he will come again. 


He will bring me the proofs, in black and white, 
Written words in a well-feigned hand ; - 
But J shall know how to read aright— 
I shall profit and understand! 


(Cold she lay on her flow’r-strewn bier, 
Cold, and quiet, and draped in white, 

With her hair combed carefully back from her ear)— 
Is he wrong, I wonder, or right ? 


Here have I sat since he said his say— 
(Aday? Avyear? How long ago?)—. 

So her lips could lie, and her eyes betray ? 
In an hour I shall read and know ! 


Yet the lips in this pictured face look true, 

And the eyes gaze so tenderly back into mine! 
The lips are so red, and the eyes so blue, 

But mute, they can give no sign! 


Speak, lips that are silent! Speak questioning eyes! 
Come back, light step, to the echoing stair ! 

I have called to her thus till she seemed to rise 
And stand in the doorway, there. 


And sometimes she comes as an angel Queen, 
Winged with silver and crowned with light, 
With calm pure eyes and a serious mien, 
In garments of dazzling white. 
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And sometimes she comes as so oft of yore, 
Cloaked, and veiled, and quietly dressed, 

And flies to my arms ere I close the door— 
It is thus that I love her best! 


Will she come to-night in her cloak and veil, 
Or with angel-lustre around her brow ? 

Will she cling to my knees as a penitent pale ? 
No matter! I know her now! 


I know her now, that woman who died, 

With her pleading voice and her earnest gaze— 
Her false blue eyes, and her lips that lied, 

And her treacherous, winning ways. 


Yet the lips in her pictured face look true... 
Sweetest of lips that are sealed and set! 
Tenderest eyes, that are closed to view— 
Shall my mind mistrust thee, my soul forget ? 


Cold she lay on her flow’r-strewn bier— 
I could not question, nor she reply ; 
And now, when her heart has been still but a year, 
Shall I list to a slander against my dear ? 
He may come, he may speak, but I will not hear! 
She is mine—I am hers—till I die. 
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FAITH: A WOMAN WITIL A PAST. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
By BEATRICE MAY BUTT, Author of “ Miss Mo!ly,” &e. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


“TI cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me.” 


i dressing-bell had already rung, but loth perhaps to quit 
the warm room and the bright fireside, the small party 
lingered on. A kind-faced, pleasant-eyed woman in a comfortable 
armchair, a tall bronzed man standing on the hearthrug, and in 
the darker corner of the room, in a chair withdrawn out of the 
circle of ruddy light, another indistinct man’s figure, too much in 
shadow for portraiture. 

“ And so she is the heroine of a story?” 

The speaker was he who stood very straight and tall before the 
fireplace. She whom he addressed lifted dark eyes that were 
like enough to his own to proclaim them brother and sister, and 
answered quickly : 

* Not a story—a tragedy.” 

“Well, let us hear it, Fanny; tell it first, and classify it 
afterwards. But let me add I hope she is pretty. A heroine, 
even of a tragedy, needs that.” ' 

‘Ah, is she pretty, I wonder? Well, at least she has ‘charm,’ 
as the French say.” 

Mr. Courthope shrugged his shoulders quietly and expres- 
sively. 

“A woman’s idea of ‘charm’ in another woman, my dear 
Fanny, is often open to question. But never mind that point, 
proceed with your tale. Gilbert and I can easily settle that 
doubt later on.” 

The older listener gave no sign of having heard the allusion to 
his own name. 

“Five years ago 


” 





“Then it is an old story,” interrupted Mr. Courthope. “Is 
she elderly in addition ?” 

“It does not seem to me a very long time, Dick.” 

“TI should have thought five years was very long—to a woman. 
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That a tragedy even,” with a little stress on the word, “ would 
have ceased to be a tragedy.” 

“Qh, women do not forget as soon as you think. Look at me, 
for instance; you have been in India nearly fifteen years, and 
yet you scarcely seem changed.” 

“Ah, but, my dear Fanny, that is beside the question; ours 
was not a love story, and of course this is.” 

“You have changed,” remarked Mrs. Aylmer, “and for the 
worse.” 

“Would I not have said that fifteen years ago? Yes, I think 
I should, but I should not have believed it. Now “ 

“That is quite enough. If you interrupt me so often I shall 
not have time to tell you before dinner.” 

But gradually, as his sister’s words reached him, the half- 
careless, half-amused expression left his face, and something 
more serious, more sympathetic took its place. 

“She was an orphan and brought up at school, her education 
being paid for by a rich and distant connection of her father’s. 
He never saw her until she was sixteen, when he invited an old 
aunt to spend a month with him, telling her his purpose was to 
fetch Faith from school for the holidays. He was no longer 
young, and——-” . 

‘“‘ What was his narne ? Who was he ?” 

“ Colonel Wentworth; he was the owner of a beautiful place 
called Isleham.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Courthope leant forward as if about to say some- 
thing, but he stopped, and his sister, not conscious of the move- 
ment, continued : 

“He went to the school himself for her, and took her home, 
fell in love with her, and at the end of the month they were 
engaged, and P 

“And?” questioned her brother as she paused. ‘ Well, what 
form did the tragedy take—you know you warned us it was one ? 
Death—separation—love—hate—what ended it ?” 

‘“‘ Death,” answered his sister, her voice sinking a little. “He 
died the day before his wedding day.” . 
“Poor girl!” And then after a few moments’ silence, “I 
suppose that meant loss of everything, and going out into the 

world to earn her own livelihood.” 

“ And,” added his sister with a touch of intention in her tones, 
‘‘ the loss of the man she loved.” 

‘“ Had she that to bear as well? I beg your pardon; I do not 
wish to infer anything you do not like, but you said their ages 
were wide apart. How old was he?” 

“‘He was nearly fifty.” 

“ And she was seventeen! ” 

“ Age, Dick, has nothing to do with it.” 

“I beg your pardon again, but I am sure it has. The devotion 
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and tenderness a child of that age would feel for a man of his age 
must be different in kind, if not in degree, from that which a 
woman would feel for a man but a few years older than herself. 
It is the difference between tenderness and passion.” 

* T do not understand you. Why, she is devoted to his memory ; 
no other man has ever touched her heart. Do you think that if 
she had married then she would have been unhappy ?” 

“No, I hope not; why should she? Only in that case she 
would probably never have found out that there was a difference. 
Did his family do nothing for her?” he asked, after a pause. 

“There was no one to do anything,” Mrs. Aylmer answered. 
“The old aunt took her home, and she lived with her, but her 
income died with her six months ago, and then she preferred 
earning her own living to taking the home offered her, which was 
with another old lady, a friend of Mrs. Moreton’s.” 

“ And the heir?” asked Mr. Courthope. He was quite inter- 
ested now. “Who is he?” 

*“ He is not in England. He was in one of the colonies. A 
poor man with a grown-up family. He let the place for a time, 
having arrangements to make about his own business, whatever 
it was, and I have a kind of idea that he died; but he did what 
he could. That is to say, he wrote to his lawyer and proposed to 
allow Faith something until he returned to England, when he 
hoped that some arrangement might be made by which she would 
be enabled to live with his wife.” 

“That sounds very sensible, and by far the best thing that 
could have been done.” 

‘She refused however.” 

“Of course. Put a sensible course before a woman, what is 
the result? Naturally she refuses. No, Fanny, I am not unkind, 
only probably a hundred a year would have made no difference to 
him and a great deal to her. It is all very well now; but by-and- 
by—well, we must dress for dinner, nevertheless. It has struck 
half-past seven.” 

Mrs. Aylmer rose, her kind, eager eyes a little misty. Her 
own heart was so warm that every one’s troubles found an abiding- 
place in it. Standing by her brother, she laid her hand on his 
coat sleeve, and in a responsive movement he placed his own upon 
it. 

“Tt is a tragedy,” he said; “poor child, no wonder, with such 
a present and a future, her past dream seems to have held every- 
thing life had to give.” 

*‘] see, Dick,” and Mrs. Aylmer smiled a little, “ that you still 
do not think it was love.” 

“TI do not know her yet,” he answered evasively. “ Why, 
Gilbert,” raising his voice a little, “I had quite forgotten you. 
How quiet you have been.” 

“T think Mr. Gilbert was taking advantage of the firelight to 
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steal a tiny nap to prepare him for all the conversation expected 
of him at dinner. You know, Dick, the Taylors are coming.” 

“If you had told me before I also would have gone to sleep, 
and probably should have overslept myself.” 

“ No, Mrs. Aylmer, I was very wide-awake and interested.” 

Drawing into the circle of firelight the new-comer appeared, 
slight and tall, with a little stoop. His fair hair grew thickly 
above a rather low square forehead in such a manner as to give 
characteristic distinction to a face in which a pair of straight 
brows lent additional sombreness to the deep-set eyes. 

“You were interested, Gilbert? Then you heard Madame’s 
little tragedy. What do you think ?” 

“IT have heard the story before,” he observed. 

* And do you think,” asked Mrs. Aylmer, “like Dick,” turning 
to him, “ that love was impossible between them ?” 

“ You must wait till I know her,” Mr. Gilbert returned. 

* You are like Dick, you will not commit yourself ;” and Mrs. 
Aylmer smiled again. ‘ Well, when you both know her I will 
come to you to learn your opinion, and then I believe it will 
coincide with mine.” 

‘ And that is ." 

It was Mr. Gilbert who put the question. 

“That she was in love with him, and gave him all the love a 
woman has to give, and that no other man will ever take his 
place in her heart.” 

“ As far as one can judge without knowing the woman, it seems 
to me quite possible, for the man who told me the story had 
known Colonel Wentworth, and spoke of him as one of the most 
charming and chivalrous gentlemen it had ever been his good 
fortune to meet. It appears to me quite understandable that 
. he were so worthy of her affection no one else might take his 
place.” 

“Men are more romantic than women,” Mr. Courthope ob- 
served sceptically. 

“They have been known to remain faithful to an idea. I 
cannot at this moment recall either a female Dante or a female 
Petrarch.” 

“Women do not talk so much about their feelings, nor make 
as much fuss as. men do, so less notice is taken,” replied 
Mrs. Aylmer. “And besides,” she added a moment later, “they 
both, Dante and Petrarch, lived a long time ago. I daresay 
it was not true.” 

“And if the truth were known,” retorted Mr. Courthope, 
‘TI daresay both Laura and Beatrice were not very grateful.” 

“T do not see that they had much to be grateful for.” 

‘My dear Fanny, I leave you the last word; it is absolutely 
necessary to go and dress.” 

& * * * * * * * 
cc 
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Dinner was over, and in the small West Kensington drawing- 
room Mrs. Aylmer and her guests had reassembled. 

“Miss Delaval is not here,” Mr. Courthope remarked in a 
tone verging on disappointment. “ Why, that is very unkind of 
you, Fanny.” 

**T was so late before dinner,” she replied apologetically,.* that 
I had no time to ask her, and as a rule she prefers to stay in the 
schoolroom. Robert and I are not very amusing to outsiders; 
but I meant her to come down to-night because there will be 
some music, and she sings sweetly herself.” 

“ And is it too late now ?” 

“No, I went after dinner and prevailed upon her; it is better 
for her than staying so much alone.” 

It was not many minutes later that the door was quietly 
opened and a woman entered the room—so quietly that if two 
pairs of eyes had not been expecting her entrance, it might have 
passed unobserved amid the talking and laughter of the occu- 
pants. Mr. Courthope, talking to Mr. Aylmer for a moment, felt 
his interest in his subject flag ; in another corner of the room his 
secretary, Mr. Gilbert, listening to Miss Taylor's talk, became 
aware that his attention was wandering, and that his interest for 
the moment had centred in the new-comer. Both were almost 
unconsciously comparing first impressions with Mrs. Aylmer’s 
previous description, their impressions also a little affected, 
maybe, by the story they had heard. 

A woman of two or three and twenty, her brown hair drawn 
into a small knot at the back of her head, its soft waves giving a 
certain Madonna-like purity to the low white forehead. For the 
rest, grey eyes under rather arched brows, and a fine white skin, 
rather wanting in colour. Not much claim to beauty, it would 
seem. And yet noticeable in a way, so Mr. Courthope decided, 
perhaps from the expression, which was curiously unconscious 
—the expression of one who had created a world and lived in it, 
whether sad or happy it would have been difficult to guess; the 
eyes were so serene they might not have known trouble, or again 
they might have outlived it. But the mouth betrayed more. 
It was soft and a little tremulous, but the almost unconscious, 
happy smiles of glad girlhood did not haunt it. 

“Yes; pathetic,” he decided, “not pretty. I suppose the 
pathos is the charm.” 

Henry Gilbert, watching also, did not analyze and dissect 
as Mr. Courthope had done; he could not, perhaps, have after- 
wards described her as well, but the picture was imaged on 
his brain nevertheless. The slow, graceful movements, the sweep 
of the long trailing black dress. Its shabbiness, of which the 
girl herself was so painfully conscious, was not apparent to his 
eyes; he did not even mentally compare it with Miss Taylor’s 
diaphonous skirts; and the point to which he felt his eyes turn 
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most often was the slender ungloved left hand, with its plain 
black ring on the wedding finger. It was to him the emblem of 
the tragedy of which this slender girl was the embodiment. 

But whatever she might feel or have lived through, she did 
not look tragic, which was something for which Mr. Courthope 
at least was grateful. Tragedy in any form had no charms for 
him; he did not very much believe in it, and it bored him. 

He would have said, had he been asked, that life should take 
the form of comedy—well played, of course ; the earnestness so 
well acted as to be earnest for the moment; at any rate to 
impress the looker-on as such, but yet with the end held in view. 
For as a comedy must admit of fresh adaptations to existing 
circumstances, there must be no clinging to the past to the 
exclusion of seizing what was to be grasped in the present; for 
the end of a comedy is not of necessity final, even to the chief 
actors ; whereas the basis of a tragedy is involved in the essential 
point of eternity. 

And eternity, Mr. Courthope would have argued, is out of place 
in a world where everything comes to an end, and if it does not, 
should do so. His taste was pleased with her appearance, and 
when, a few minutes later, Mr. Aylmer introduced him, he ad- 
mitted to himself there was something about her voice and few 
words that was agreeable to listen to. “The story, I suppose, has 
predisposed me in her favour,” was his mental summing up as he 
lit the candles on the piano and looked through the music to 
choose a favourite song. ‘ At any rate, silence and music are better 
than Isabel Taylor’s twaddle;” which was the form in which that 
young lady’s conversation on the fine arts during dinner was 
classified in his mind. “Now, Miss Delaval is an admirable 
listener.” 

' He did not make many attempts at talk, and Miss Delaval did 
not seem very responsive. She answered: usually at once and to 
the point, in a manner that showed she was thinking of his words ; 
but she did not seem particularly interested, or inclined to pro- 
long the téte-d-téte. There were no quick smiles or ready, 
laughing replies, and he felt himself a little baffled, and yet un- 
willing to leave the piano for the party at the other end of the 
room. 

Mr. Aylmer had sung, in his loud, cheerful voice, a gay hunting 
song, Miss Delaval playing his accompaniment, and he had 
returned to the others to reap his meed of praise. 

“It is your turn now, Miss Delaval,” he said; “here is Mr. 
Courthope ready to turn over the leaves. You know all my 
favourites, so I will trust to your choice.” 

“You are fond of music?” Mr. Courthope said, idly turning 
over the songs under his hand. 

I think so.” 

The answer was unexpected, and he looked up suddenly. A 
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“The ‘think’ implies a doubt,” he began questioningly; “I 
suppose there is a doubt in most things, but I don’t understand 
yours.” 

“The charm of nearly everything lies in association,” she 
answered. 

‘* Yes,” he interposed, as she paused. 

* Don’t you think that if the association is painful, the charm 
might vanish ? I am fond of trying to follow out such thoughts, 
but it is difficult.” 

* Perhaps you think too much.” 

“T have not very much time.” And now she did smile—a 
smile that lightened the gravity of her eyes and mouth. “ Dick 
and Bob do not allow much time for anything so unnecessary— 
but Iadmit that I was thinking then—when I ought to have been 
talking to you.” 

“T think,” and Mr. Courthope smiled also, “that it is a very 
good thing Bob and Dick demand so much of your time.” 

“So do I,” she replied more quickly than she had yet spoken. 
se will never ask more of my time than I am ready to give 
them.” 

She struck the first note of her song as she spoke, as if to 
preclude any comment on her words; but though she had told 
him Mr. Aylmer’s parting injunction need not be attended to as 
she did not require music, Mr. Courthope lingered on by her 
side, his eyes instinctively attracted to the one ornament she 
wore, if such it could be called, the narrow black circlet on her 
finger. 

He found himself wondering what significance it bore to her 
now. Whether the five years had altered the point of view. 
Whether she looked at it with a child’s, or a girl’s, or a widow’s 
eyes ; whether the tears she had wept had been those of a child 
for a father, or those of a wife for a husband. ‘ Something 
remains,” he thought, “that she has not forgotten; but was it 
the inevitable dream that we all dream some time or another, or 
was it indeed the closing of the volume? I should like to know.” 
He was a man who, once having admitted he would like to know, 
was generally quite able to find out a way. 

“ Now, Dick, it is your turn,” his sister said later on. ‘ We 
have contributed our mite, and I am sure you sing, at least you 
used to.” 

“JT have given up most of my youthful weaknesses, Fanny ; 
they do not become my years. But there is Gilbert, you have 
not asked him, and he is a nightingale in his way.” 

“Mr. Gilbert? Indeed I never knew it.” 

“‘ Has he hidden his talents ?” said Mr. Courthope carelessly ; 
“well, doubtless now, with Miss Delaval as an accompanist, he 
will eagerly rush into the fray.” 

But his sister had already started on her errand of persuasion, 
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and apparently not much was needed, for her guest followed her 
at once to the piano. 

“My dear, let me introduce Mr. Gilbert to you. We have 
come to ask you to play another accompaniment.” 

Mr. Courthope had returned to his forsaken position on the 
hearthrug by his brother-in-law’s side, but it did not escape his 
observant eyes that when Miss Delaval lifted her head at his 
sister’s voice and became first aware of the stranger, for a 
moment there came into her face an expression that had certainly 
not been there before. What it was he could not quite define. 
But it was interest of some sort. Momentary, but strong enough 
to bring a faint passing shade of colour to the pale cheeks, some 
faint reflective expression into the eyes. He noticed also that 
her hands, which had been resting idly on the keys, were suddenly 
withdrawn and clasped together, so that for a moment the black 
circlet was hidden ; then Gilbert’s tall figure came between them 
and intercepted his view, and he was enabled to return to his 
conversation with Mr. Aylmer, and a few minutes later he had 
slipped into the vacated chair by Isabel Taylor’s side. 

There is a certain amount of interest attaching to an heiress, 
especially when she is the especial one that friends have decided 
to be the most desirable partner one could have. He was well 
aware that his sister’s eyes were turned towards him with 
momentary gratitude when he took up his new position. 

The fact of Miss Taylor’s heirship to the riches of the slight 
spare elderly gentleman in whose dull talk Mrs. Aylmer was 
striving to appear laudably interested, was certain to be men- 
tioned when her name was spoken, because there was really so 
very little else to say about her. She was slim and neat, almost 
as precise in her immature girlhood as Mr. Taylor in his middle 
age; her small truisms, which were all the conversation she 
dared venture upon, were launched with the same uninteresting 
directness. 

‘What she needs is atmosphere,” Mr. Courthope informed his 
sister later. ‘ There is no chance of losing oneself in space.” 

“* Space is delusive, deceptive,” Robert Aylmer interposed. 

Yes, I agree with Bob,” Mrs. Aylmer went on. “It may be 
amusing for you to follow the flight of the woman’s thoughts, but 
it is very dangerous for the woman.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because very often a great deal of imagination has the same 
effect as——” 

Love,” concluded Mr. Courthope. ‘ Now, Fanny, I know that 
was what you were going to say. Well, she of whom we spoke 
is at least spared that.” 

But sometimes even the primmest and apparently most unro- 
mantic girl may have some unsuspected grain of it about her. 

And some such halo of romance hung about Mr. Courthope in 
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Isabel Taylor’s eyes: Girls, too, are sometimes wider awake than 
appears. Perhaps the wishes of those about her had been 
conveyed to.her by some faint electric current. But the know- 
ledge of this, the consciousness of what was desired, did not help 
her to any intuitive instinct of the subjects in which he would be 
likely to be interested; not from nervousness, but simply 
because any other talk was foreign to her. Question and answer 
on the fashionable topics of the day, pictures and theatres, what 
he had seen and what he had not, they all passed in review 
before him. Her attempts were praiseworthy, if nothing else, 
and he felt that they deserved more encouragement than they 
received. But in his inmost heart he knew his attention was 
divided; he was saying to himself that these two types of 
womanhood were alike in one thing—they were both self- 
possessed. Neither in one girl nor the other were there symptoms 
of that flirtation which was the form of girlhood to which he was 
most accustomed. And if alike in so essential a point, wherein 
lay the great dissimilarity ? Not alone in looks, for Isabel Taylor 
passed with many, if not for a beauty, at least for a very fair 
specimen of English prettiness ; and certainly Miss Delaval was 
no beauty, with a momentary glance towards the piano. But in 
the one case self-possession seems to be the result of forgetfulness 
of self. She has lived a life of her own so long that she forgets 
that the curtain she has drawn only hides her heart, not herself ; 
whilst as to the other, she is so used to seeing herself always en 
evidence that she has ceased to think or care about it. 

A silence, ended by a murmur of thanks and applause, showed 
that Mr. Gilbert’s song had come toa close, also that it was 
owing to the enforced quiet whilst it was in progress that Mr. 
Courthope had been enabled to follow out his thought. 

“What is the name of that man who was singing—he has a 
beautiful voice ?” asked Miss Taylor. 

“He is a very clever man, called Henry Gilbert, who is helping 
me to write a book. You need not be interested, it is not a 
novel.” 

“What is it about ?” 

“Coins. It does not sound very interesting, does it ?” 

“No.” Miss Taylor admitted it did not. 

‘“‘ But how do you write it together ?” she persisted. 

“T have the knowledge and he has the talent.” 

He was not smiling, he seemed to be in earnest; so on the 
principle of sticking to a subject when she had found one, Miss 
Taylor hazarded another remark. 

“ But still ” she began. 





“ But still,” he interposed, “ you cannot imagine how such 
diversities of gifts are needed for so unimportant a subject? 
Here, Gilbert,” raising his voice a little as the two musicians 
approached from the piano, “ Miss Taylor cannot believe that two 
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such heads as ours are required to write one book. The inference 
is flattering.” 

“That surely remains to be proved when your book is pub- 
lished,” said Mrs. Aylmer, coming to the rescue. 

‘“‘ My dear Fanny, I am not afraid of future acquaintance making 
you think lightly of my effort. You will not read it, but you 
shall have a handsome copy, and you will rest content with my 
word that it is very learned.” 

Having so spoken, he turned and addressed himself to the 
girl who stood still beside her. “Miss Delaval, is not that 
description enough? Would a woman be tempted to open a 
book described as ‘ very learned ?’” 

At the sound of her name, Miss Delaval lifted her eyes and 
looked at him. He had observed that she did not often hazard 
an observation, but seemed to wait till she was addressed ; but at 
the sound of her name she looked up. 

“TI think learning has great charms for a woman,” she 
answered directly. “It is not necessary to know very much to 
be able to appreciate.” 

‘Set a premium on your book by sealing it, Dick,” remarked 
Mr. Aylmer, “and that will have far more effect in making it 
read than by simply stating it is worth reading.” 

“My dear Bob, I never knew the depths of satire which you 
could reach when you tried.” 

“Fanny, conjugal differences are very bad lessons for the 
unmarried beholder. Now, if matrimony can make Bob satirical, 
what would it make me?” 

“It would never make you half as charming as he is.” 

“Listen, Bob, the olive branch is being held out. And whilst 
they are making it up, Miss Delaval, we may as well withdraw 
a little into the background. Conjugal reconciliations should 
no more be witnessed by the unworthy outsider than conjugal 
differences.” 

If he had aimed at the fresh dispersion, he had succeeded. 
Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer were siding together against Mr. Taylor in 
a hot political discussion. Mr. Gilbert and Miss Taylor were 
once more talking art, literature, and music. She seemed to 
have more to say to him than to Mr. Courthope; perhaps he 
had a happier faculty for drawing from her that which she had to 
say, so that this latter was free to continue his observations, if he 
were so minded. 

“Well, what did you think of my friend’s voice; it is worth 
hearing, is it not ?” 

“It is indeed most sweet and sympathetic. Some voices seem 
to touch the heart as well as the ear. His is one.” 

Some transient gleam of amusement lightened for a moment 
the man’s eyes, but noting how grave hers were, his fell, and 
when he raised them again, it had quite died away. Then he 
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saw that she was not looking at him but at Henry Gilbert, whose 
back was towards them as he talked to Miss Taylor in the 
window. 

“ Have you known him long?” she asked. 

“No, only for three months. He has come to help me with 
my book. His talent, as I told Miss Taylor, is going to shape my 
ideas into a readable form.” 

“ He looks clever,” she commented. 

“Yes, it is an interesting face, and he does not belie his looks. 
I have known him for three months very intimately, and I still 
think him an interesting man.” 

“Still?” with an interrogative note in her voice. 

“Yes, his face was his introduction. I know very little else 
about him.” 

“ Where does he come from?” 

“India. He went from England to India, and has now 
returned from India to England; that is all I know. And you 
will allow that men are not curious when I rest content with that. 
Now, admit that a woman would not have been satisfied. She 
would have insisted on knowing the whole story. She cannot 
take anything on trust.” 

“Tt does not do to make assertions that embrace all woman- 
kind,” she answered quietly. “Just as often they are blamed for 
trusting too much. They are, as a rule, what men make 
them.” 

“You admit that it is not often they hit the happy medium ?” 

“T do.” 

“ Well, it is not often you are brought to confess as much.” 

“Why not? It is not to learn the happy medium, as youcall it, 
that men go to women.” 

“ And what do they go for, then ?” 

“ More often, surely, to hear an exaggerated statement of one 
side or the other, which at least has the advantage of being an 
individual opinion.” 

“ And you think a man’s is not ?” 

“He is more influenced by the world of men, and the strong 
thoughts of the times. A woman stays at home and thinks out 
things for herself; her thoughts may not be very valuable, but 
they are uninfluenced.” 

He was silent a moment and then 

“T suppose I may reverse your words,” he said, “and observe 
that a man is also what a woman makes him ?” 

“No, no,” she answered, and there was a faint smile about 
her mouth, “that is not often the case. As a rule, a man does 
not subject himself to a woman’s influence until he is too old to 
be influenced.” 

Mr. Courthope laughed. 

“That is a very weak argument, Miss Delaval. If I did not 
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‘see my sister saying good-night to Mr. Taylor, I should point 
out why; as it is——.”. 

“ As it is,” she added, “you merely say again, that I think too 
much, and not to good purpose. That is the worst of a woman’s 
thoughts. A man’s go straight ‘away, a woman’s always end 
where they begin. They just go round in a circle.” 

“T follow your parable so far, that a man’s thoughts begin in 
self and end in nothing,” and he smiled; “ but the woman’s? 
What is the circle ?—self ?” 

“Oh, no!” The exclamation escaped her as it were, but she 
added nothing to it, as if she did not consider it worth refuting. 
But he noticed again that quick clasping of the hands, as she 
rose and moved to Mrs. Aylmer’s side. And after he had said 
good-night, his thoughts were with her still: “She is only in a 
trance, though she does not suspect it, and I think it quite 
possible she may be woke up; though I am not very certain 
which would be the most sure awakener, love or friendship ; 
either might have the effect, and yet I am inclined myself to 
believe that to hurt her would answer best; then she would find 
out for herself that she is not dead and would be exceedingly 
angry, and then—well, I am not quite certain yet what her 
next step would be.” So his diagnosis was not complete yet. 


(To be continued.) 





CHANT DE GOLIAS. 





WITH silver strings my lute I strung, 

To silver tones my voice it rung, 

Of one alone the praise was sung : 
Never a maid may wrestle Tvme! 

But she, the love-light of whose eyes 

Made all my tide of life to rise, 

Passed on, nor heeded anywise ! 


Rose hath canker, and Christmas rime! 


The moon hath waning and eclipse ; 
The tide leaps light that sunlight tips, 
And hot eyes veil to burning lips ; 

Never a maid may wrestle Time ! 
And still of love is all my lay— 
Light-o’-love for a summer’s day— 
Come, kiss me, widow, wife, or may! 

Rose hath canker, and Christmas rime! 

B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 
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HE age in which we live is supposed to be scientific and sceptical, 
but the wide-spread belief in spiritualism proves that the 
element of superstition is as powerful as ever in the human mind. 
The adherents of this strange faith claim that they number some 
eleven millions of the English race in Europe and America; and 
although the number is probably greatly exaggerated, there is no 
doubt of the fact that they are very numerous and have a con- 
siderable literature. 

Consider for a moment what this faith is. It calls on us to 
believe that a corner of the impenetrable veil has been lifted 
which separates the living from the awful and mysterious realm 
of the departed dead, and that we discover—what? spirits who 
play monkey-tricks with chairs and tables, and who rap out, or 
write on slates with invisible hands, platitudes of the very 
commonest commonplace, expressed with a.sublime disregard 
alike for the laws of nature and for the rules of spelling and 
grammar. 

It is not surprising that men of ordinary intelligence turn with 
disgust from such manifestations, and, knowing that imposture 
has often been detected, set the whole thing down as imposture 
and refuse to waste time in investigating it. 

And yet there is strong evidence that, although the spiritualistic 
theory is absurd, there really are certain strange phenomena 
which throw a good deal of light on the mysterious connection 
between mind and matter. Not merely silly men and women 
agape for wonders, but men of ability, character, and scientific 
training, like Professor Crookes, Mr. Wallace, and Serjeant Cox, 
have arrived, after careful inquiry, at the conclusion that there 
really are unexplained phenomena, so curious and so contrary to 
preconceived ideas that they may be well supposed by unscien- 
tific minds to prove the intervention of spirits. 

The mischief that may be done to weak and enthusiastic minds, 
and to bodies endowed with a sensitive nervous organization, by 
indulgence in superstitious fancies about communings with spirits 
is very great. In many cases it leads to disease or insanity, and 
in all to a weakening of the healthy fibre of the natural senses 
and reason and an approximation to the abnormal states of 
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somnambulism and madness. It may be useful, therefore, to 
trace briefly the conditions of those so-called spiritual manifesta- 
tions, and show to what extent they may be accounted for, if real, 
by known facts and ascertained laws. The phenomena may be 
classed under two heads, material and spiritual. In the former 
force is exerted, tables are turned or rapped, chairs and pieces of 
furniture are moved, and pencils made to write, without any 
apparent source for the energy which such motions imply, and, 
what is still more startling, without any apparent fulcrum or point 
of resistance against which the reaction can be exerted which 
accompanies all action. It is conceivable that a medium might 
develop a nervous or psychic force sufficient to move a table as a 
magnet moves iron, but it is inconceivable that he should move 
it unless he stood on his feet on a solid floor or was firmly 
anchored on an immovable chair. It is a case of “ pull devil, pull 
baker ;” if he pulls the table, the table must pull him; action 
and reaction are equal and opposite. And still less could an 
immaterial spirit by any possibility move matter. 

The other class of phenomena are those in which spirits are 
supposed to give answers to questions by rapping on tables or 
writing on slates, tell what is going on in distant places, and in 
some cases embody theniselves in visible: forms and perform 
what, if seen at Maskelyne and Cook’s, would be called wonderful 
conjuring tricks. 

The spiritual theory may be dismissed briefly. Serjeant Cox, 
who was a firm believer in the psychic force, and had devoted 
many years to experiments on the subject, gives, as the result of 
his experience, twenty reasons, any one of which is conclusive 
against the intervention of spirits. The spirit knows nothing 
more than the medium knows, and is always on the same intellec- 
tual level. If the medium is illiterate, the spirits have forgotten 
their grammar; if he is weak in his h’s, they “’ail from ’appy 
’eaven;” if he makes a mistake, they repeat it. They give con- 
tradictory answers, and are ignorant of simple facts which the spirit 
must have known. In no single instance have they communi- 
cated anything which was of the least use, or had the slightest 
pretension to supernatural knowledge. The answer is that of the 
medium, aided by such clues as he may possess as to what is 
passing in the mind of the questioner. Whether these clues are 
got by such ordinary channels as a detective might employ, or by 
some process of thought-reading, may be a question ; but there can 
be none that “ no clue, no knowledge.” 

My own experience is. not great, for I have only been at one 
séance of a celebrated medium. I wrote a question on a slate, to 
which the medium could have no clue. He took it in his right 
hand and held it under the table with the written face down- 
wards, and made me hold his other hand, while a friend who was 
with me held my remaining hand, the theory being that our 
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psychic forces would reinforce that of the medium, and supply a 
force with which the spirits could write an answer. We waited for 
perhaps five minutes, feeling nothing, when the medium began to 
twitch and groan; and watching closely, I distinctly saw a corner 
of the slate reversed with my writing on it uppermost, and the 
medium’s head in a position where he could easily read it. After 
a while we heard a faint noise like the rapid scratching of a slate- 
pencil, and the slate was produced with an answer written on the 
other side. The question was to name the ship in which I sailed 
on a particular voyage ; the answer, “ We do not know the name of 
the ship.” It was evident that the medium had read the question, 
but that he had no other special means of knowledge, and I could 
not doubt that the removal of the slate and writing the answer 
were very simple feats of legerdemain. The answer to my friend’s - 
question confirmed me in the certainty that the medium read it. 
He asked the Christian name of his deceased mother. The “m” 
of mother was plain enough to any one reading it in a full light, 
but might be mistaken for “br” in taking a hasty glance at it 
under a table. The answer came, “ Your brother not being here, 
we cannot tell his Christian name.” 

The only thing I saw at this séance which did not appear to me 
.to be readily explained was that the number of a bank-note was 
correctly written, which had been taken from my friend’s purse, 
folded up and apparently shut up in a folding slate, which was 
locked and placed on the table from which it now was removed. 
While waiting for the answer to the question on the slate under 
the table, the faint sound of scratching was heard, and on open- 
ing the folded slate the number of the bank-note, which was one 
with a letter and five figures, was found to be correctly written. 
I could no more tell how this was done than I could how the 
vanishing lady appears and disappears at the Egyptian Hall; but 
evidently whoever wrote the number must have opened and read 
the bank-note and replaced it, and having seen with my own eyes 
the removal of the slate below the table, which I had narrowly 
watched, I naturally came to the conclusion that the bank-note 
trick must have been accomplished by a higher exercise of the 
art of legerdemain. 

This, however, counts for little, as it is only the result of my 
own very limited experience, and I am bound to say that the 
evidence of credible and competent witnesses is very strong for 
there being real phenomena in the way of rapping, table-turning, 
message-writing, and thought-reading, which are at. first sight 
beyond the laws of ordinary experience. It is important, there- 
fore, in order to counteract the mischievous effects of spiritualistic 
superstition, to endeavour to trace the laws which really regulate. 
the perception by the brain of apparently outward objects. 

In the normal and natural state of the healthy waking brain, 
perceptions consist of vibrations of the grey matter or outer rind 
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of the brain, conveyed to it by the nerves from the outer surface. 
Waves of light impinge on the eye, are collected by its lens on the 
retina, when they form an inverted image of the object, precisely 
as they do in a camera obscura, and thence are conveyed by the 
optic nerve to certain sensory cells of the brain, which vibrate and 
create a perception of the object. These sensory cells are con- 
nected with motor cells, which send currents along the motor 
nerves to the muscles, making them contract and causing motion. 
In some cases the circuit is purely automatic, and we breathe, digest, 
and perform other simple and necessary functions without being 
conscious of them. In others, vibrations are created in the cells 
of higher portions of the brain, which create, or rather are accom- 
panied by, the intellectual functions called consciousness, memory, 
reason, and will, and the motor currents are only sent where 
there is an exercise of what is called will. In other cases, again, 
there is an alternation between the automatic and voluntary 
actions, as in walking, which is generally automatic, but where 
we may, by an exercise of judgment and will, become conscious 
of it, and quicken or slacken our pace. But the main fact 
remains, that perceptions mean vibrations of the grey cells. 
Conversely, vibrations of these cells, however excited, mean per- 
ceptions. It is like the ringing of a door bell. In the ordinary 
waking state of the brain, as in the ordinary conditions of the 
bell, its ringing means that there is some one at the door ; but if 
the bell is made to ring by any other cause, it makes the same 
uoise and creates the same idea. If there is a somnambulist in 
the house, who gets up and agitates the bell violently at three or 
four o’clock in the morning, the impression on the mind of the 
butler who is wakened by the noise is that his master has been 
out late and has forgotten his latch-key. Now there are many 
undoubted states of the brain in which the bell is rung, without 
the usual cause of a visitor outside who pulls the handle. 

Dreams, somnambulism, artificial somnambulism or hypno- 
tism, trance, epilepsy, hallucination, madness, are all such cases, 
which form part of man’s nature as much as waking perception ; 
and there is a great deal of evidence for thought-reading and 
other abnormal forms of perception in certain exceptional 
cases. 

To take them in their order, dreams form a considerable part of 
ordinary life. They are evidently the result of perceptions which 
have been photographed on the brain, often unconsciously and 
long ago, which are revived when outward perceptions are removed 
by sleep, and wrought up by the brain into. connected pictures, 
which for the time seem as real to us as actual occurrences. In 
somnambulism, which is much more rare, the somnambulist acts 
the dream, and the faculties seem to be concentrated on it and 
become preternaturally acute. Thus a somnambulist, in the dark 
and with closed eyes, can walk securely among obstacles or over 
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a narrow plank, and do many things which he would be incapable 
of performing when awake. This is as wonderful as anything 
done by a thought-reader or at a spiritualistic séance. In 
hypnotism, or, as it is sometimes called, mesmerism, it is an 
ascertained fact that a state of artificial somnambulism can be 
produced in about one person out of every four, by straining the 
attention for a few minutes on a particular object, such as a black 
wafer on a white wall or a coin held in the hand. This state 
presents the peculiar feature that the will of the patient seems to 
be transferred to the operator, so that the thoughts and actions 
of the former seem to be guided by impulses in the brain of the » 
latter, and not those of his own brain. 

A ludicrous instance of this is recorded by Dr. Braid. A 
puritanical old Scotch lady, to whom dancing was an abomina- 
tion, was sent capering about the room in a jig, when in a state 
of hypnotism. The exceeding vividness with which past uncon- 
scious impressions may be recalled is illustrated by the case of an 
ordinary Scotch servant lass, who repeated a long passage in 
Hebrew. It turned out that she had been formerly in the service 
of a minister who was studying Hebrew, and who used to walk 
about his study reciting this passage. 

This vividness of nervous impulse is sometimes available to 
effect what may be called miraculous cures, giving a scientific 
basis to recorded cases of faith-healing. Dr. Braid succeeded, in 
certain instances, in making the blind see, the deaf hear, and the 
lame walk, but always where there was no permanent injury of 
the organ, but merely defective tissue or nerve-transmission, 
which might be overcome by a strong and repeated direction of 
vital energy to the part affected. 

Another curious characteristic of hypnotism, in which it 
resembles the nervous disease known as catalepsy, is that of 
inducing an abnormal amount of muscular strength and rigidity. 
A hypnotized subject sometimes becomes as rigid as a bar of iron, 
so that if the head is supported on one chair and the heels on 
another, a man may sit on the middle of the body without 
bending it. 

The next stage, that of trance, presents some very curious 
phenomena, especially as regards the mysterious problems of 
consciousness and personal identity. 

Smith, having sustained some injury to the brain, falls into a 
trance, in which he fancies that he is Jones. He behaves in all 
respects as Jones, and even talks of Smith as of a stranger. He 
awakes from the trance and takes up his Smith existence where it 
left off, being absolutely oblivious of his Jones life though it may 
have lasted for days. But if he falls into a second trance, he 
takes up his first trance-life, and forgets entirely his normal exist- 
ence. Thus he may go on alternating between Smith and Jones, 
with a completely distinct consciousness, memory, and sense of per- 
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sonal identity in either case. If he died during a trance, which 
would he be, Smith or Jones ? 

This, however, would lead us too far into metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, and I refer to it only as showing how the most fundamental 
perceptions of the mind may be confused by conditions of the 
brain. It shows also how things may be done by a medium, 
under excitement of local centres of the brain, without conscious 
imposture and without any recollection of them afterwards. 

Hallucination is the state in which inward or subjective vibra- 
tions of brain-cells give rise to perceptions so vivid that they are 
mistaken for perceptions of real objects. This is in effect a waking 
dream, and in the normal and milder form such waking dreams 
are of constant occurrence. Every act of memory, every flight of 
fancy, is an act of subjective impression with no actually present 
reality. But in healthy waking life we at once correct these per- 
ceptions by reference to those of real objects, and are aware of 
their subjective nature. Under certain abnormal conditions, 
however, we lose this power, or the subjective impression becomes 
exceptionally vivid, so that we are irresistibly impelled to attri- 
bute to it an objective reality. The typical case of this sort is that 
of Nicolai, a Berlin bookseller of the last century, who, having 
fallen into bad health, lived for nearly a year in the company of 
ghosts. That is, he saw ghostly visitors come into the room and 
behave in a way which was absolutely indistinguishable from that 
of corporeal ladies and gentlemen. Beinga man of asceptical and 
scientific turn, he never believed that they were ghosts, and, instead 
of exorcising them in dog Latin, had recourse to the vulgar reme- 
dies prescribed by his physician. As his health improved, the 
visions became fainter and finally left him. If spiritualism had 
been in vogue in these days, there is little doubt that, instead of 
ladies and gentlemen, he might have seen chairs and table per- 
forming unwonted gyrations. 

Last of all, madness is the final stage of abnormal brain-condi- 
tions. It is a state of permanent hallucination in which reason is 
not merely taking a nap, but is asleep for ever, and the power of 
distinguishing the unreal from the real is completely deranged. 

With these data from ascertained facts we can approach the 
subject of spiritualism with some chance of arriving at rational 
conclusions. 

The first stage is that of thought-reading. It is asserted that 
certain mediums, or persons endowed with an exceptional nervous 
susceptibility, can read what is in the minds of other persons 
almost as distinctly as if it were conveyed to them by oral com- 
munication. Mr. Cumberland, who was the most successful 
thought-reader of the day, says that it is simply “an exalted sense 
of touch.” . There is nothing in this conception contradictory to 
natural laws. It is certain that intense vibrations of the brain of 
A, caused by fixing the attention on a given subject, send vibra- 
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tions to the extremities of his motor nerves, and if the nerves of 
B are sufficiently sensitive, they may convey these vibrations to B’s 
brain, where they will infallibly translate themselves into corre- 
sponding perceptions. It is simply a question of evidence whether. 
they do or do not thus pass from brain to brain. Against it is 
the undoubted fact that in the enormous majority of instances 
they do not so pass; for it, a great body of apparently well- 
authenticated evidence that occasionally they do pass; and the 
fact’ that in somnambulism perceptions of external objects do 
reach the brain otherwise than by the usual channel of the 
senses. 

If thought-reading be a fact, it explains a large number of the. 
phenomena of spiritualism. The medium can have no difficulty 
in getting his clues for answers, if he can read the ideas which 
are present in the questioner’s mind. If, for instance, the ques- 
tioner, as is often the case, is thinking of a dead relative, the 
answer is sure to come in the name of the departed spirit. If the 
questioner is thinking of a distant person or object, the medium 
will be able to describe it correctly, 2.¢., as the perception of it, 
exists in the questioner’s mind; for there is abundant evidence 
that in so-called clairvoyance the medium sees it thus, and not 
as it really exists at the time. If the questioner makes a mis- 
take, the medium repeats it, as in one well-known instance where 
the questioner asked his sister’s age at her death, believing it to 
be twenty-nine, which the supposed spirit confirmed, though on 
subsequent reference to the register the real age turned out to be 
thirty. 

The next stage is that of thought-transference. Is it possible 
to reverse the process of thought-reading, and for the medium to 
project his own perceptions into the mind of the questioner or, 
in other words, to produce in another brain vibrations correspond- 
ing to those in his own? There is some analogy for it in the case 
of hypnotism, when the will and to a certain extent the ideas of 
A seem to be projected into the mind of B; and in ordinary life, 
certain hallucinations, such as seeing ghosts, or motion in the 
tail of the lion over the old gateway of Northumberland House, 
are caught, like contagious diseases, from one original mind and 
appear as realities to others. If this were true in the special 
conditions induced by spiritualistic séances, it would account for 
nearly all the remaining phenomena. Chairs would be seen to 
move, bodies to levitate, and spirits to appear, because they are so 
seen in the mind of the medium. 

In this class of cases, however, it is extremely difficult to arrive at 
trustworthy facts. There cannot be a doubt that legerdemain and 
imposture have been largely employed. The cases are numerous 
in which mediums have been caught in the act of personating 
spirits, and performing apparently impossible feats ; and a visit to 
any professional conjuror is sufficient to prove how totally in- 
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adequate the testimony of the senses is to follow and account for 
such feats as making a plain-pudding in a hat or the appearance 
and disappearance of the vanishing lady. 

If, therefore, for the sake of the present argument, I assume a 
certain substratum of truth in these spiritual phenomena, I do so 
under the reserve that I do not attempt to define the boundary- 
line which separates imposture from illusion. Nor do I say that 
imposture always implies conscious imposture, for it is quite possible 
that a medium in a state of trance may do many things uncon- 
sciously and without any subsequent recollection of having done 
them. 

But, accepting some of the phenomena testified to by such 
witnesses as Professor Crookes and Serjeant Cox to be real, the 
first observation respecting them is that they approximate very 
closely to those of hypnotism. They do not occur invariably or at 
once, but only after a special preparation or period of incubation 
which corresponds closely with those required to hypnotize. A 
spiritualistic seance is almost an exact counterpart of the séances 
with which Mesmer, towards the close of the last century, 
astonished the Parisian world. A darkened room, physical contact, 
and prolonged expectation of something marvellous cannot fail to 
affect the nervous centres of the brain and throw them into ab- 
normal conditions. We must always recollect that the cells of the 
grey matter of the brain are so numerous that it has been com- 
puted that millions of them exist in a space which might be 
covered by a sixpence, and so sensitive that, like the most delicate 
photographic plates, they record innumerable perceptions, received 
often unconsciously, and reproduce them after long intervals, as in 
the case of the servant-girl who recited the passage of Hebrew. 
The chief difference between hypnotism and spiritualism seems to 
be, that in the latter case consciousness and memory are less 
affected, and the patient retains a vivid belief that he has been 
all the time in his natural state and sober senses. But in Nicolai’s 
case this did not prevent his seeing his ghostly visitors as real 
objects. In hallucinations and insanity there is the same reten- 
tion of the normal faculties of reflection and perception, combined 
with an absolute inability to distinguish between subjective and 
objective impressions. Assume that the medium, who is always in 
a state of more or less hypnotic trance, can make the brains of 
spectators, who are in a sort of semi-hypnotized or hallucinistic 
condition, vibrate responsively to vibrations of his own brain, and 
the mysterious occurrences at séances are nearly all accounted for. 
They dream what he dreams, and see what he sees, and images 
originating in their own mind, and transferred to the medium by 
thought-reading, may be transferred back and appear as vivid 
hallucinatory perceptions of real outward objects. , 

The nature of these impressions tends greatly ito confirm this 
belief.. For instance, “ levitation,” which is totallyunknown in real 
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life, is a frequent occurrence in dreams. We dream that we are 
floating in the air, or that if we take a jump we can prolong it at 
pleasure, and go skimming along the earth’s surface unaffected by 
the law of gravitation. If the medium dreams this, and can 
produce a similar state in the sensory visual centres of another 
brain, the spectator will infallibly see the medium floating in the 
air. And so with the appearance of spirits and the dance of 
chairs and tables, which occur, or seem to occur, in the wild con- 
fusion which characterizes dreams, rather than in any intelligent 
and. rational order. There is nothing in the most startling 
phenomena said to occur at spiritualistic séances which could not 
be thus explained, except certain occurrences which seem to re- 


. quire the intervention of a special or psychic force. 


As regards this, there is the fact to start with that hypnotism 
and catalepsy do undoubtedly generate a certain abnormal 
amount of muscular energy and rigidity. This is quite enough 
to explain the cases in which there is contact between the 
medium and the object moved. Take, for instance, the latest 
fashionable development of spirit-writing—the planchette: it is 
quite in accordance with Dr. Braid’s experiments that the fingers 
of any one, who is in a hypnotized or partially hypnotized 
condition, might adhere unconsciously to a thin piece of wood 
with a pencil fixed through it with sufficient force to make the 
pencil write, on a piece of paper beneath, any suggestion that 
was passing through the mind, and this without the writer 
knowing it. The same will apply to any writing on slates or 
movement of furniture where contact was possible ; and all such 
cases seem to range within the limits in which muscular energy, 
exalted by hypnotism, would be sufficient to produce the effect. 
A heavy chair or table may appear to be lifted, but never a 
weight of tons. 

There are, however, cases in which it is asserted that this 
psychic force operates at a distance. Now it may be at once 
admitted that there is no & priori reason why human force shall 
not operate at a distance as well as that of gravity or magnetism. 
But it is a question of evidence. 

Suppose a philosopher from Saturn descended on our planet, 
and wished to ascertain the forces which animated the strange 
little two-legged creatures who moved about on its surface. He 
would soon discover that vital force operated by muscular 
contraction, and would ascertain its limits by a dynamometer. 
He would then wish to know if it operated at a distance. He 
would try it with iron-filings, and find that it was not magnetic; 
with pith-balls, and be sure that it was not electric; and, after a 
number of exhaustive experiments, he would arrive at the 
conclusion that it could not act across space. 

If some spiritualist told that he had seen it lift a distant table, 
our Saturnian sage, who presumably would know the laws of 
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motion, would ask with Archimedes, “ Where was the fulcrum ? ” 
He would remain incredulous as to any action without reaction ; 
and if he had visited the Egyptian Hall, and was acquainted 
with the facts of hallucination’ and hypnotism, he would not 
hesitate long in deciding between the rival theories of immaterial 
spirit-hands and of either imposture or illusion. 

If the latter, we must assume such an extreme state of illusion 
that the medium can loosen his hand-grip, remove from his place, 
write with a pencil, and lift a table, while in a state of trance, 
without those present being aware of it. For my own part, I 
incline to the belief that a mixture of illusion and legerdemain is 
the true explanation, being fortified in this belief by the fact that 
in the only case which came within my own personal experience 
legerdemain was certainly one ingredient in the performance of 
spiritual slate-writing. 

And now, in conclusion, let me give one word of warning to 
those who may be inclined to become spiritualists. The practice: 
is entirely useless and very dangerous. 

It is useless because the exploration of this doubtful land of 
abnormal brain-conditions, and of the ultimate relations between 
mind and matter, requires, above all things, a strong head, a 
scientific training, and all the qualities of a first-class experi-- 
mentalist. Unless one is something approaching to the calibre 
of a Pasteur or a Huxley, it is idle to think that one can really 
advance the boundaries of human knowledge, and sift any grains. 
of certain facts from the chaff of superstitious fancies and puerile 
delusions. 

But one may do oneself great injury. The brain-conditions, 
whether of hallucinations, hypnotism, somnambulism, or 
spiritualism, all lead in the same direction—towards insanity. 
Those who value the mens sana in corpore sano will not 
readily cultivate conditions which rapidly acquire strength by 
practice, the net result of which is to induce a state of the brain 
less under the control of reason, less able to distinguish fact from 
fancy, less in healthy relation with realities, and, in a word, 
more morbid and sensitive than nature intended it to be. 

There is a profound truth at the bottom of the old medizval 
legend of Faust. Those who would be masters of magic, and 
—— with spirits, must begin by selling their souls to the 

evil. 
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SILENCE IS BEST. 





Not a word of love 
Now and never, 

Though I live on dreaming of 
You for ever. % 


_Even words of praise 
Be forbidden ; 

I intend to keep always 
True love hidden. 





Let not love suggest 
One thought of me. 
Love, for you it is best, best 
Not to love me. 





If you loved me, how 
Could I bear it ? 

That sweet heaven that’s yours now, 
Dare I share it ? 


Bliss might alter, care 
Might estrange you. 

Love were more than I could bear 
Did it change you. 


Not a word of love 
Now and never, \ 
Though I live on dreaming of 4 
You for ever. 


MARK ANDRE RAIFFALOVICH. 
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SOME MEN I HAVE KNOWN, 


By MRS, H. LOVETT CAMERON, 


AUTHOR OF “ DECEIVERS EVER,” ‘SIN A GRASS COUNTRY,” &c. 


I.—THE MASHER. 
If.—THE RISING GENIUS. 
III.—_THE PROFESSIONAL WIT. 


I,—THE MASHER. 


HERE is perhaps, of late years, no kind of man who has been 

more universally abused, more virulently reviled, more 

mercilessly persecuted, than the individual who is generally known 
under the somewhat ambiguous cognomen of “ the masher.” 

By a “ masher,” I take it, is meant that large class of well- 
educated, well-clothed, well-fed young men of idle habits and 
extravagant propensities, who are to be met with at divers times 
and seasons in every part of England, but whose chief home and 
head-quarters undoubtedly lies in and about Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly. 

The very origin of the curious name that has been fastened on 
to these unfortunates is wrapped in a strange and impenetrable 
mystery. 

We have been told that it comes—together with many other 
marvellous things—from our cousins across the ocean, and is 
merely derived from the negro fashion of pronouncing the word 
Master —“ Mass’r.” Again, we have it on good authority that it 
is to France that we must turn if we desire to find out the truth 
concerning it, and that the whole essence of it lies in the two 
words “ Ma chére,” that is thus applied to certain male beings in 
order to denote with a withering sarcasm the feminine imbecility 
of their nature. 

Between these two great schools of thought there exists no 
sort of compromise, and the disputants being unable to come to 
an agreement, it only remains to the unlearned to continue in 
their ignorance. 

But whatever may be its origin there is no doubt as to the 
word itself, and it may safely be asserted that in the whole of the 
English language there isno term so opprobrious, so contemptuous, 
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so scathing, that can well be flung at the head of any sensitive- 
minded young man of one’s acquaintance. 

Now, ever since he came into existence by means of comic 
songs, street lampoons, illustrated weeklies, and the stage of 
burlesque theatres, I do not suppose that the masher has ever 
yet found anybody to say a good word for him. And so, because 
it is a noble thing to take up the cause of the friendless and the 
persecuted, and because to be a champion of those that are 
downtrodden commends itself to every large and generous heart 
—so it isthat I take up my pen to put in a plea in favour of the 
defenceless masher. 

Now, take him at his very worst, the masher is at all events an 
absolutely harmless individual. His sins are all on the surface. 
He wears an all-round shirt collar that impedes the free action of 
his chin, a coat that is a thought too precise in its outlines, 
and trousers that appear to be a trifle too tight to be comfortable. 
Occasionally he is resplendent in jewellery, frequently he uses a 
silver-knobbed cane, which he sucks (unless he do suck it he is 
not of the true tribe), and almost invariably he wears his hair, if 
he can do so, parted down the centre. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon these well-known marks 
and signs whereby ye shall know them. Yet I maintain that 
these little errors of taste being for the most part committed by 
very young men, arise from a desire to make themselves look 
their best in the eyes of all men—a desire which is common 
to all young things of both sexes who are still on their probation 
before the world, and that it is no more reprehensible in a youth 
than in a maiden. 

The masher, as a rule, is a simple-minded individual. He is 
very easily snubbed, and is never conceited of anything but of 
the sit of his clothes. If he has any little affectation of voice 
or manner he is very easily laughed out of it, and it is but 
rarely that he makes himself in any way objectionable or 
offensive. 

But the fundamental error into which the world has fallen 
with regard to the masher, is that he is necessarily, and 
because he wears a high collar, devoid of brains, of pluck, of 
manliness—of all in short that goes to make up the natural 
character of an Englishman. 

The high collar in fact has been adopted by hasty and incon- 
sequent judges as an outward and visible sign of effeteness and 
imbecility. 

Nothing is more false than such an idea, nothing has had 
more abundant proof to the contrary. 

Put your masher—who after all is but a development of the 
Eton or Harrow boy into the foolishness natural to his advancing 
years—put him into other circumstances, and see what he will do 
then! Send him to Abu Klea or to Rorke’s Drift, to the Afghan 
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frontier or the fever swamps of Burmah, or give him but the 
chance, and see how he will volunteer—not in tens, but in hundreds 
—to go to any one of these places! Where, out there, is the 
effeminate dandy, the over-dressed fop, the lazy lounger of Bond 
Street and Piccadilly ? What has become of all his little follies 
and affectations, of his lisp and his languor ? Can he not fight 
as hard, endure as much, die as nobly as any country-bred lad in 
the land? Is not the fighting instinct as keenly alive within 
him, and does not the same blood flow in his veins as in those of 
his fathers before him ? 

And as with his manliness, so it is with his brains. A masher is 
just as likely to turn out a clever man as though his hair was 
rough and his tie crooked. One of the smartest-dressed and best- 
looking young men I have ever known said once in my hearing, in 
the days of his first foolish youth, “ There is nothing upon earth 
that I would not sacrifice to save my shirt collar.” That man is 
now a member of Parliament, a keen politician, and a clever 
speaker, and is known to be one of the most rising young men of 
his party. Yet Iam not aware that his shirt collar is any less 
immaculate than it used to be. In short, it is not as a species of 
man, but as a phase of early life, that we ought to regard the 
masher in our midst. There may be an aberration of intellect — 
there is certainly no annihilation of it—consequent upon the 
assumption of the collar and cane. There have been fops and 
dandies, Macaronis and young bloods in all days ; and although the 
masher is but a somewhat degenerate variety of the same genus 
as his forerunners who figure in the pages of last-century 
memoirs, he is, at any rate, infinitely less harmful in his folly, and 
the duration of his foolishness is far shorter than that of his 
prototypes in history, who frequently retained their peculiarities 
down to a ripe old age. 

Of one great and damaging peculiarity the modern masher is 
fortunately free. He is not spoilt, for the very good reason that 
there is nobody to spoil him. He gets more kicks than halfpence 
from the world at large; he is no darling of a lady’s boudoir; 
women laugh at him more than they pet him; he is buffeted, 
derided, jeered at, at home and abroad, and to such a degree 
that it can be only due to a noble determination to uphold the 
traditions of his order that he has not been already swept off the 
face of his London by the storms of public condemnation which 
his appearance has evoked. 


II.—THE RISING GENIUS. 


THERE is another class of young man now very much abroad 
amongst us that is to my mind a far more objectionable animal. 
This person, to whom a generic name has not yet been appropri- 
ately fitted, I will designate as the “ rising genius.” 
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In these days of brain worship and the deification of those who 
can make themselves in any way noticeable or conspicuous, the 
rising genius plays a very great part indeed. He has 
published -a volume of sickly verses, has painted an impossible 
damsel -with lanky arms and no probability of the existence 
of any kind of digestive organs, or he has composed a few 
songs of more or less merit, set to fierce, sensuous, Swinburnian 
words of his own, and to an ungraspable accompaniment in five 
sharps. Or, perhaps, he has written an article upon Evolution or 
Transcendentalism in one or other of the scientific monthlies of 
the day. That will be quite enough for him. Society opens its 
arms to him, women fawn upon him, invitations are showered 
upon his table, tea parties are got up in his honour, fashionable 
ladies vie with one another to secure his attendance—he becomes the 
darling of the drawing-room, the pampered prodigy of the evening 
hour. The distinctive marks, outward and symbolical, of the rising 
genius are long hair, worn either lanky and mane-like, tossed 
back from: his powerful brow, or else in a rough shock of crisp 
curls, standing out aureola-like on either side of the same well- 
developed cerebral organ. In addition, there are generally to be 
found an ill-fitting coat, a badly-starched shirt, a collar which, if 
it exist at all,is invariably wide and open, or else absolutely turned 
down so as to display to its uttermost the ugliest object in 
creation—the throat of a man; and to crown, or rather to end 
all, the very worst made and most abominably cleaned boots 
that the metropolis can produce. 

Sometimes your rising genius will attempt a little original 
artistic decoration on his own lines; he will wear a straggling 
button-hole flower, usually an azalea or an orchid, Roman or 
Egyptian coins as studs or sleeve-links; and one great apostle of 
a certain school whom I have met, tucks.a crimson silk hand- 
kerchief into the bosom of his shirt, in order to set off his com- 
plexion, whilst prudently reserving a white cambrie one for use 
in his coat-tail pocket. 

But wheresoever you meet him, and howsoever he may be 
attired, there is one universal distinguishing feature whereby the 
rising genius may be infallibly recognized, one true password to 
his position, one keynote to his ascendency, and that one thing is 
—bad manners. 

The rising genius, if you have invited him to dinner at 8, 
lounges in at 8.25, and shakes hands in a nonchalant way all 
round, without a word of apology to his hostess; he usurps the 
conversation at dinner, interrupts people in the middle of a 
sentence, talks across the table, sometimes even he has been 
known to break forth into snatches of original song during the 
feast, occasionally he playfully pilfers fondants a la créme from 
the dessert dishes during the entrées, and deposits them grace- 
fully upon his neighbour’s plate. After dinner he will in all 
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probability put up his feet upon the sofa, or squat tailor-like on 
the floor at the feet. of the lady he likes best in the room. 

There is no end to the graceful little amenities to which he is 
addicted in the Society of which he knows himself to be the 
darling. He will seize the fan out of one lady’s hand to fan 
himself with, will blow sportively down the back of another 
if standing close behind her in a crowd, will offer to a third a half- 
consumed sandwich off his own plate in the supper-room, and all 
with a beautiful childlike affectation of innocence and candour, 
and a real unconsciousness of the bad taste and vulgarity he is 
displaying that is positively astonishing. 

If asked to sing or to recite or to improvise he rises no doubt 
to the occasion and does what is required of him, amidst the 
plaudits of an adoring audience; after which, having paid his 
shot, he lapses once more into his habitual morass of mannerless 
familiarity. 

And yet because of his talent, because of certain gifts, real or 
imaginary, which have been bestowed upon him, that man will 
not only be tolerated but actually worshipped by persons of good 
birth and refined habits, who would turn any less marked 
individual with ignominy out of their houses were he but to be 
guilty of one quarter of the liberties which the rising genius 
takes with impunity. : 

“Oh, we don’t mind Mr. So-and-So,” they say; “of course he 
has his odd ways, everybody knows them, he is allowed to do and 
say all sorts of things that no one takes notice of—it wouldn’t do 
in any one else, of course; but he is privileged; for consider, my 
one, his genius! One must forgive everything to a talent like 

is.” 

To do him justice the rising genius is hardly ever born to this 
heritage of insufferable puppydom. He is not so made by nature, 
he is made so by the fulsome adulation of a crowd of flatterers. 
It is the women, of course, who are mainly instrumental in his 
ruin; the way in which they mob him and fawn upon him is 
absolutely disgusting. Many a young man highly endowed and 
burning with a true sense of the beauty and greatness of the art 
which he pursues becomes positively incapable of any further 
good under this baleful influence. His talents are stultified, his 
ambition becomes paralyzed. Satisfied to find himself the king 
and god of his little world, he is content to rest upon what he 
has done, and learns to believe that his small social successes are 
Fong to land him for life upon an immutable pinnacle of 
ame. 

- Oh, shortsighted and foolish young man! «do you not 
remember that the voice of the crowd is but as a puff of mid- 
summer wind, that fashion is fickle, and that men and women 
are ever too prone to run after a new toy and to worship at a new 
shrine? And those twin divinities of Art and Literature are such 
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“very jealous gods” that he who brings to their shrine only the 
false offerings of inflated vanity and gratified social advancement, 
or aught else, in short, save only and solely pure love and 
devotion to that which is beautiful and great, will win from them 
only cold frowns instead of smiles, and well-merited failure in the 
place of success. And so the rising genius too often rises indeed, 
but, like a meteor, soon sets again with lightning rapidity into 
the silence and darkness of eternal obscurity. Like the house in 
the Scriptures, his foundations were built upon the sands—the 
shifting sands of silly women’s smiles. 





III.—THE PROFESSIONAL WIT. 


THERE is a certain type of man who is constantly to be met with 
in society, and who, parasite-like, is chiefly to be encountered at 
the dinner-table. This is the “funny man,” or professional wit. 
This variety ranges over a somewhat extensive field, from the 
leader at the Bar, who is a walking tinder-box of sparkling 
epigrams and brilliant anecdotes, down to the gentleman who 
makes a pun every time he opens his lips and drops his h’s on 
purpose, from a distorted notion that he is affording amusement 
to the company by pretending (heaven save the mark!) to be 
vulgar. 

Of course your real witty man, who is a highly-educated and 
often a learned man, is a great and invaluable acquisition in 
society. His wit is never strained, his stories are always to the 
point, and his quotations are apt and humorous. Yet, as of many 
other good things in this world, even of him it is possible to have 
too much. 

The professional wit knows perfectly well that’ he has been 
invited in order to entertain his fellow guests and he sets to work 
to do it in his own way. He usually takes it as his absolute 
right to talk after such a fashion that nobody else shall be able 
to get in a word. His audience is expected not to interrupt 
but to listen, and if anybody interrupts him he resents it as 
not being in the bargain. Should any rash mortal be so ill- 
advised as to contradict or question his utterances, he generally 
loses his temper and makes everybody feel uncomfortable. Some- 
times he does not like his company, and then he sulks, and all 
the smiles of his hostess and the blandishments of his host can 
extract nothing more from him than monosyllables or an opinion 
upon the chances of a thunderstorm. But yet a worse predica- 
ment than this is now and then fallen into. The host, out of a 
desire to have a really charming and intellectual party, invites 
two professional wits together! This is absolutely fatal. Neither 
will make himself amusing; both have been accustomed to be 
cock-of-the-walk; neither will give in an inch in what he con- 
siders his prescriptive rights. They snap and snarl at each other 
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like a couple of dogs over a bone, and it may be safely affirmed 
that that entertainment will be an utter and absolute failure. 

As to what may be termed the lower classes of the same genus, 
their name is legion; and although they are frequently wearisome 
and irritating to the last degree, they are at all events more 

enial fellows, and can be approached with a less degree of cere- 
mony than the important personage we have just been describing. 
There are several kinds of funny men. There is the man who 
cracks feeble jokes in season and out of season; the man who chaffs 
the ladies; the man who sings comic songs; there is even a 
description of man who will make a mountebank of himself for 
the edification of the company, will stand on his head, dance a 
can-can on the grand piano, take a bite out of a wine glass, and 
run needles through his own ears. Of all this it may be safely 
affirmed that a very little of it goes a long way. One laughs 
because it is polite to laugh, not because one is amused by the 
exhibition, which in truth is rather a disgusting and annoying 
one; for the worst of this class of funny man is that he never 
knows when to leave off. He is not content with one spon- 
taneous outburst of animal spirits that will in all probability 
raise a genuine and hearty laugh; he must needs go on with his 
little tricks ad infinitum, till every one is nauseated with them, 
and the effort to appear amused acts like a file upon the nerves. 

As a matter of fact, true wit must be born in a man, and 
cannot by any manner of means be learnt or counterfeited. 
Cultivation and practice can sharpen and refine it, but no amount 
of effort can supply it if the spirit and essence of it be not present 
within. 

It is, moreover, a dangerous gift, and one which it is perhaps 
safer to be without. There are many cleyer talkers who are far 
pleasanter members of society than a man of even the highest 
order of wit can be. For wit is prone to become a two-edged 
sword and to run into satire and cynicism, and degenerates not 
unfrequently into malice and all uncharitableness. 

What is perhaps a more valuable gift to possess than even wit 
itself, is a keen appreciation of it. Nothing can add so much 
to man’s personal enjoyment in the world as a true sense of 
humour and that sensibility to the finer lines of what is comical, 
which is more fully developed in some men than in others, and 
is hardly ever to be met with in perfection amongst women. 

Without this receptive spirit the utterances of the greatest wit 
that ever lived must fall flat. To strike fire there must. be flint, 
and the genius of the witty man is wasted if the minds of his 
hearers are too dull and sluggish to be alive to his sayings. His 
shrewdest words will be but as the running away of water, or as 
. the casting of fine pearls before the snouts of gross and unworthy 
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THE MEN WHO LOVED HER. 


By J. SALE LLOYD, 


AUTHOR OF “SHADOWS OF THE PAST,” ‘‘ WE COSTELIONS,” “ RUTH EVERINGIAM,” “ GOLD 
AND SILVER,” ‘‘ THE SILENT sHADOW,” &c. &c. 


se ESHURST was quite an old-world place. It seemed strange 

that it could exist in these days of electricity and steam 
power. An almost forgotten, out-of-the-way village, running in 
its own narrow groove, regardless of the ever-widening circles of 
society. 

A little world all to itself. 

It owned its rector, its lawyer, and its doctor; and the smaller 
satellites revolved around them, while the three families kept 
themselves and ‘each other alive with constant intercourse. 

The Reverend Maurice Mildmay was a widower with one 
child, a little girl with a strangely witching face—a face full of 
feeling, at times wistful and pathetic, at others rippling over with 
mischief and merriment. 

Rose Mildmay was the pet and idol of all the village, and not 
the least. warm of her admirers were the sons of the lawyer and the 
doctor, by name Gerald Deering and Hamilton Silvester. The 
three children were the best of friends ; there was no pleasure they 
did not share together. 

It was always a gala day to the boys when ie could spend it 
with Rose. 

They were all three loyal in their friendship, neither grudging 
the other in their triangular system of affection. 

Neck and neck their three ponies trotted, side-by-side they 
hunted for blackberries, nuts, and wild flowers, often hand-in-hand, 
with Rosie forming a link between them, looking from one to the 
other affectionately, for she loved them both. 

And so with childhood’s innocence the unity lasted, till the 
serpent entered their Paradise, and they knew good and evil. 

With dawning manhood the lads each saw how fair Rose was to 
look upon, and each had the eager desire to win her for himself— 
a desire which one of them at least craftily concealed from. ‘the 
other. 

Hamilton Silvester with his fair head thrown back proudly, and 
a flash in his honest blue eyes, made no secret of his hope to win 
Rose, and knew only that he had a rival ad his friend’s sullen 
looks and lack of good-will. 
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Gerald Deering was of a different type, but both the lads were 
handsome fellows, tall, well-grown and manly, though there was a 
fire and intensity in Gerald’s dark eyes which told that he was as 
strong for evil as for good in the developing of his character. 

At sixteen, Rose was an idyl, her small shapely head crowned 
with a glory of gold-brown hair, the hues of which a painter would 
have loved to transfer to his canvas; her violet eyes looking 
dark in the shade, showing up in intense blue in the sunlight, 
which could expose no flaw in the pure pink and white com- 
plexion. 

There were people who said the girl’s mouth was too large—but 
they had not seen her smile, and her nose too small—but they 
were only as it were passers-by, who required a statue to look 
upon; and Rose was not statuesque, but a warm young creature 
of fresh and tender feelings and fine sensibilities. 

She had always said that she loved them both alike, these boy- 
lovers of hers; but deep down in her heart was fixed Hamilton’s 
image, while that of Gerald Deering, although enshrined there 
too, was only upon the surface. 

With the dash of youth, Hamilton Silvester chose the profession 
of a soldier, while Gerald decided upon being a medical man. 

J will win laurels to lay at your feet, Rose darling,” cried her 
young lover joyously, as he clasped the girl’s small hand in his 
own; “and when I come back you will be my little wife, will you 
not, sweetheart ?” 

And she had raised her beautiful eyes to his, with more of the 
child than the woman in them. 

“TI love you, Ham,” she said gently, “but we are all too young ; 
we must wait and see.” 

‘‘ Rose, you care for Gerald more than for me!” cried the lad, a 
sudden pain in eyes and voice. But Rose shook her sunny head 
and stroked his beardless cheek. 

* No, you are my dearest,” she said, a soft light gathering in her 
eyes. 

ad from Rose’s tears and clinging arms he went out to fight 
the battle of life, unbound, except by the chains with which love 
had made him a captive, leaving Rose free, while Gerald studied 
medicine daily with Hamilton’s father. 

‘“‘ My pet,” whispered he tenderly one day when he found her 
in tears, and she freely acknowledged they were for her lost friend, 
—“my pet, do you think J would have left you like that? Rose, 
Hamilton’s love is nothing when compared to mine—a bonfire to 
a volcano; forget him, dear, and let us be all in all to each other.” 

“Forget Ham?” she asked, with startled eyes. “Oh! Gerald, 
and you are his friend!” she added reproachfully. “He would 
never have told me to forget you.” (ea 

“Rose, the time must come when you will have t» choose 
between us,” he continued with emotion, “ why not now?” 
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‘Nonsense, Gerald!” she answered impatiently, “ Ham will 
come back from Sandhurst soon, and we shall all be friends again.” 

He did return, and Rose was very proud of him in his cadet’s 
uniform, and the three were still to all appearances good friends. 
Still more proud was she when the jacket was exchanged for the 
tunic, and Hamilton stood before her arrayed in scarlet and gold, 
with his good sword by his side. 

Her eyes rested upon him with real pleasure. 

“T wish it did not take me from you, Rose darling,” he said 
lovingly, * but it is only for a time; I must make a name, and. 
then—— Do you know what will happen then, Rosie?” and he 
looked deep down into the windows of her soul. 

“ Perhaps,” she acknowledged, a rose-leaf hue fluttering over 
her fair face. 

War broke out in Africa after that, and Hamilton Silvester’s. 
regiment was ordered out for active service; and he went to 
Daneshurst to hid good-bye to his family and to Rose. 

‘“‘ My darling,” he whispered, “it is hard to leave you, perhaps 
never to return ; but duty calls, and I must obey—gladly would I, 
but for your sake; and yet my love for you will nerve my arm 
against the strongest foe, so strange and contradictory are human 
hearts, but I cannot go without the promise of your love.” 

“You have it, Ham,” she answered gently. 

“True, but I want more, dear girl—promise to be my wife 
when I come back. I am old enough now, am I not?” he 
laughed, as he passed his hand over his handsome fair moustache. 

“Yes, I think you are old enough to know your own mind,” 
she returned thoughtfully. 

‘Is that all your fear?” he said, imprisoning her hand. 

“‘T have no other, Ham,” she replied in a low voice; “I have 
cared for you ever since I can remember.” 

‘*‘ And for Gerald?” he queried. 

“Yes, but far more for you.” 

* When did you find that out, sweetheart ?” 

“T have known it all along, dimly; but when you went away, 
all the world seemed dark to me, and Gerald had no power to 
cheer me.” 

“ He tried, then, Rose ?” he said jealously. 

“Green eyes,” she laughed, “ for shame!” 

“Don’t you like them green?” he inquired, joining in her 
merriment. 

“‘ No, blue please me far better,” she answered with her own 
upturned to his, sparkling with happiness. 

* And you will be true to me, Rose?” 

She gave him both her hands with a sudden surrender, and he 
clasped her to his breast. 

*‘T shall soon come home and claim my little wife,” he said 
joyously. 
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The door opened slowly, but not before the lovers had heard 
Gerald’s footsteps approaching. 

“JT shall tell him, Rose,” whispered her lover. ‘He ought to 
know!” and she nodded her bright head in assent. 

Hamilton retained her hand in his, and Gerald stood within 
the room looking on, and then would have turned away, but 
Silvester was quickly by his side. 

“Old friend,” he said with feeling, “ Rose has promised to be 
my wife. We have both loved her, but only one of us could win 
her. Had she chosen you, I would have done my best to wish 
you joy from my heart. Gerald, do not let this break our friend- 
ship,” and he held out his hand warmly. 

“ T cannot take it—yet,” said Gerald brokenly. “I have loved 
Rose more than you have; I would never have deserted her as 
you did, Hamilton Silvester.” 

“T love him for his spirit!” cried the girl; “I am so proud of 
his being ready and willing to fight for his country, and can enter 
into the feelings of the Roman mothers who so bravely sent their 
beloved ones to battle, cheering them on with their heart-stirring 
words.” 

“Then I will go too!” cried Gerald passionately. 

“You! you are not a soldier.” 

“No; I am a doctor, I have taken my degree. I will serve 
under the Red Cross; surgeons are always needed.” 

“‘ Will you?” she cried, with flashing eyes. “My grandfather 
was a Waterloo hero, and I think his feelings have descended to 
me. I should be so glad to think of you as being useful to your 
fellow-men, helping the poor wounded soldiers, instead of leading a 
life of ease in some country village.” 

“Mr. Silvester had asked me to be his assistant,” he said 
regretfully, “ but your wishes are my law. Rose, although your 
love is given to another, even he shall not outdo me in my worship 
of you.” 

i Poor old boy, you will get over it,” she said, kindly ; “ you have 
seen so little of the world yet ; there are lots of nice girls in society. 
I am, after all, but a country bumpkin, and should make but a 
poor show in the London season; and now you two must continue 
to be friends; my dears, do, do for my sake,” and she took the 
right hand of each, and joined them. 

* With all my heart,” said Hamilton warmly, and gave him a 
lion-like grip. 

But there was no pressure from Gerald’s hand. 

“Till our next merry meeting,” he said, with an funpleasant 
smile. ‘Who knows but I may be called upon to dress your 
wounds, Hamilton?” 

“‘ Who indeed ? ” 

“ And if you were, you would be very good to him, for my sake ?” 
said Rose entreatingly. 
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“Oh! yes, for your sake,” he answered with meaning, “and 
now good-bye.” 

‘** Good-bye, my friend ; I hope you and Ham will meet.” 

‘TI hope we shall; I should be glad to be of use to him.” 

“That is my old playmate,” said Rose with enthusiasm. “ May 
God bless you both, and give you both a safe return.” And she 
stretched out her hand to him. 

“Amen,” said Hamilton Silvester reverently, and accepted the 
hand which Gerald held out to him, nor saw the mocking. light in 
his eyes. 

“It were a pity we should not part friends,” said Deering, and 
left the room without another word. 

“ Poor old fellow! he is hard hit,” said Silvester when the door 
had closed... “ It is rough on him, and I am very sorry.” 

“TI am so glad you parted friends,” replied Rose innocently. 

“Do you think we did?” asked her lover, a thoughtful look 
upon his open face. 

“Oh! yes! he said so, did he not ?” 

“T hardly know; he said so, certainly, but there was a strange 
ring of ill-will in his voice.” 

“He will get over it, Ham; I am not sucha paragon that he 
should wear the willow for my sake.” 

“T don’t know that; but now, sweetheart, I must go and ask 
your father to accept me for a son ; will he mind very much, Rose ?” 

“He might, if you had wanted to take me away soon,” she 
answered with a smile, “ but as it is, I think he will forgive you.” 

“T always foresaw it would be either you or Gerald Deering,” 
returned the rector kindly, when Hamilton had made his 
confession ; “and I am glad Rose has decided in your favour.” 


* * * * * * 


So Hamilton Silvester joined his regiment, and went to the 
wars an engaged man; and notwithstanding all her brave words, 
Rose Mildmay felt her lover’s going very much, and shed bitter 
tears at parting. 

Hamilton’s letters, and the accounts of the campaign, were 
now her only pleasure, and her fair cheeks grew white as the 
privet flower with anxiety. 

But there came a day when both lips and cheeks grew bloodless, 
when the beautiful eyes were filled with horror, when she sat with 
the newspaper in her hands, breathless, speechless, awe-struck, 
dumb with agony. 

Her father entered the room and looked at her, but she never 
moved, and he knew that some bitter sorrow and trouble had 
fallen upon her. He walked to her side and laid his hands 
fondly upon her shoulder. 

: My child!” he said gentiy, “ what has happened ? ” 
She lifted those pitiful eyes to his, her lips moved, but no sound 
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issued from them, and he read the heading of the column in 
large letters, announcing the fearful massacre at Isandula. 

“Was Hamilton among them?” he asked in a low stricken 
voice. 

She raised her hands with a pathetic gesture, and pointed out 
the paragraph which described his heroic fight for the colours of 
his regiment, which he had wound round his own body, and which 
had been taken from his corpse by a doctor named Gerald 
Deering, when the ghastly scene was over; the savages little 
understanding the value to an English heart of the blood-stained 
banner, which now seemed but a tattered rag about the dead 
man’s waist. Thus the account was given. 


* * * * * * 


Soon after, Gerald Deering was invalided home, and returned 
to Daneshurst. He sought Rose, and gave her a ring which he 
said he had taken from his friend's finger, and told her many 
details concerning her lover’s death. 

The girl was never weary of talking of Hamilton, and Gerald 
was very patient and gentle with her. Little by little she learnt 
2 lean upon him ; and little by little he urged his own suit upon 

er. 

She recoiled from the idea at first, but as day by day he 
mentioned his hopes and his love, she grew accustomed to his 
words, and the possibility of accepting him came to her slowly 
but surely. 

She knew that she should never love him as she had loved 
Hamilton Silvester, but she believed him to be deeply attached 
to her, and she asked herself why she should continue to make 
him suffer, when it was in her power to give him happiness. 

Rose had always been fond of chess, and Gerald, who was now 
Mr. Silvester’s assistant, came most evenings to play with her, 
while Mr. Mildmay prepared his sermons in his study. 

The Rectory drawing-room was a pretty and tasteful apartment, 
opening into a conservatory of large size, which was filled with 
rare tree ferns and wonderful flowers, and shut off from the room 
only by lace curtains, the glass door being usually kept open. 

Rose was dressed in deep mourning, the black of her half-cut 
evening costume in vivid contrast against the snow-white neck 
and rounded arms. 

She was paler and gentler-looking than before sorrow had over- 
taken her, and there was a resigned, even calm expression in the 
sweet face. 

She was sitting at a chess-table, and Gerald Deering was at the 
opposite side. The game was nearly played out, and Rose had 
the advantage of him, for his thoughts were not centred in it. 
The girl was studying her next move, and his eyes were fixed 


intently upon her face. 
. . EE 
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* You could beat me now if you chose,” she said reflectively, 
“ but, Gerald, you are not attending to-night.” 

Her left hand was lying upon the table, and he covered it with 
his own, with a gentle, protecting gesture. 

“No, I am not attending,” he admitted ; “ do not let us finish the 
game; I want to talk to you. Rose, I have loved you so long, I 
want you to reward my patience. I know how much you cared 
for Hamilton, but he cannot now claim you. He died for his 
country, and you can revere his memory as much as my wife 
as though you were free. In him we both lost a dear friend, and 
we can mourn for him together. Rose, I have pleaded so often. 
Give me the right to comfort and protect you. Dear Rose, 
let our marriage be as private as you please. I will even con- 
sent to keep it a secret, if you will, till you are inclined to 
acknowledge to the world that you can love another; but, oh! 
my love, set my heart at rest, after all it has suffered, I pray you.” 

“Oh! hush, Gerald! not yet, not yet—do not urge me,” she 
said in an agitated whisper; “I do not know what ails me; see 
how I tremble; I feel like a traitor to Hamilton. Please go on 
with the game; stay, it is my move.” 

She raised her hand towards the table; and as she did so, her 
eyes fell upon the face of Gerald Deering, which had suddenly 
become absolutely livid. She turned, and following the direction 
of his intense gaze, saw before her the man to whom she had been 
plighted. She sprang to her feet, her heart filled with a wild 


oy. 
. Then she hesitated, checked by a feeling of unworthiness, and 
stood with bent head between these two men who loved her. 

Hamilton Silvester had heard of her engagement to his rival, 
but he looked at her more in pity than in anger, while he extended 
his hand and clasped her trembling fingers. 

“ Rose,” he said, “that man left me wounded on the battle- 
field among my enemies, having first stripped me of the colours 
of my regiment and robbed me of my ring—left me to die; but 
I was permitted to live and expose his dastardly conduct. I was 
carried off a prisoner by one of the chiefs, and detained until the 
war was over, then I was released. They saved my life, probably 
because they saw me trying to pass a tourniquet around my 
wounded leg with my sash, for my father had taught me to do 
such things. The Zulus were sorely in need of medical attention, 
and thinking me to be a doctor, they preserved my life and 
treated me well. I did not undeceive them, and used such 
little skill as I possessed in helping their sick and wounded. I 
ought to have been reported ‘missing,’ but that creature lied 
blackly. He pretended to be my friend. He returned the 
colours of my regiment to the colonel, and showed my ring to 
my brother officers, telling them that he had taken both from 
my dead body. Rose, will you grant his request ? Will you marry 
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the black-hearted villain who left the friend of his boyhood to 
die alone upon the battle-field that he might win the girl to 
whom he was plighted, or will you return to your allegiance ?” 
and he drew her nearer to him. 

Scalding tears ran slowly down her pale cheeks. 

“Oh! Ham, Ham, I am not worthy of you,” she murmured; “I 
should have married him in time, for in truth I believed you 
dead.” 

“Thank you, thank you for those words!” cried Gerald as he 
caught hold of her hand and pressed it to his lips; and she 
recoiled from his touch as though he had been a serpent. 

He gave her one long look of agony, and a gleam of deadly 
hatred shot like a lurid flash from his dark eyes at his rival. 

The door opened, then shut, and Rose Mildmay and Hamilton 
Silvester stood face to face alone. 

“TI should have married him in time,” she repeated mournfully. 

“Perhaps; drops of water will weara stone. Rose, is your love 
still mine?” he asked as he fixed his eyes upon hers as though 
he would read her very soul. 

“T have ever loved you more than all the world, Hamilton,” 
she answered in a low voice of deep emotion; “and so I love you 
still.’ : 

A glad look beamed in his eyes; the sternness deserted his 
mouth, and it softened visibly. He held out both his arms to her. 

“Rosie, come home!” he almost whispered, and in another 
moment she was clasped to his breast. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ON THEIR HONEYMOON. 


HE long lazy rollers surge slowly in, and a glorious autumnal 

sunset gilds the salt water as Maurice Enderby looks out over 
the sea-wall from the Spa at Scarborough on the departing day. 
A sea this without much life in it, a sail here and there in the 
far offing, but no such flood of traffic as runs by the sea-ports on 
the English Channel. 

He puffs hard at his cigar as he muses over this thing that 
he has done. Not a wise thing, perhaps; his friends and 
relations have not hesitated to tell him, with all that delightful 
candour characteristic of friends and relations, that it is a very 
foolish thing. And yet for the life of him he cannot as yet be 
made to endorse that opinion. With health and spirits a man 
must be a pitiful creature who can take a despondent view of his 
position at four-and-twenty. Friends may say, acidulated aunts 
may argue, respected uncles may growl and insist that merely 
to have taken a degree at the University is not to be called a 
provision for the future ; that a man whose participation in the 
loaves and fishes of the Church has got no further than this is 
not justified in taking unto himself a helpmate. But Maurice, 
ever masterful in his nature, has taken his future into his own 
hand, and married pretty Bessie Madingley. 

It was all very well, but half of that hundred pounds upon 
which Maurice started on his wedding trip is already gone, and 
he ruminates sadly upon a heavy arrear of Oxford “ticks,” 
and that his relations’ congratulations on his marriage consist 
for the most part of bitter rebukes upon his imprudence and 
unpalatable advice with regard to his future. The outlook is not 
particularly brilliant ; he has some little income of his own, and 
of course a curacy is obtainable, still it has as yet to be sought 
for. As for his wife, although there is a probability of money 
coming to her in the future, she has nothing at present—the 
probabilities most likely depending in a great measure upon 
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how Maurice may prosper in the world. It is singular that 
people leave their money, not to those in urgent need of it, but 
to their more prosperous relations; in short, let you only 
compass your first legacy, and none of your relations will ever 
pass you over in their wills. 

A few days more, thought Maurice, and I must pull myself 
together in real earnest. I must get a curacy and eke out 
things by the aid of my pen; if it wasn’t for this confounded drag- 
chain of my old Oxford liabilities I shouldn’t be much afraid of 
the world. Bessie is young, strong, hopeful, and the dearest 
little thing possible, but we must begin life in earnest at once. 
[ll send off an advertisement to-morrow. A curacy don’t bring 
in much of an annual income, but one must make a beginning, 
and, let your vocation be what it may, you don’t, as a rule, rake 
in much to start upon. Well! I can make a good lunch off 
bread and cheese as yet, and have still a magnificent capacity for 
beer in its native pewter, a taste nourishing and inexpensive. 
And then Mr. Enderby threw his cigar-end into the sea and 
strolled back to the Grand Hotel to look after his wife. 

Maurice Enderby was no weak, flabby young man: on the 
contrary, he was a young gentleman abounding in energy and 
vitality; one of his college eleven; not at all a bad man to 
hounds, and at the same time bearing a very good reputation 
for ability—he had taken a very fair degree, and was equally a 
favourite both with his fellows and the authorities. He had been 
rash, foolish, no doubt ;a man of moderate means, he had striven to 
swim with the brazen pots, and got badly cracked in the process. 
How many of these poor earthenware vases make shipwreck of 
their lives by that short-lived struggle to keep pace with those 
who have ten or twenty times their income! Gay, joyous, 
pleasure-loving, Maurice Enderby threw himself headlong into 
the race with all the best sporting set of the university, but 
hacks, hunters, college wines, red coats, and all the other 
paraphernalia attendant on the “sport of kings ” run into money, 
and so poor Maurice to his horror found, for at the termination 
of his university career he had to look his liabilities in the face. 
As every one knows, during that period the tradesmen of either 
university town take little heed about a settlement, but the 
academical course once run they become extremely solicitous for 
a wiping out of the slate, if not in full, at all events in great 
measure. Maurice Enderby could look back upon his time at 
the university with one satisfaction, that whatever his follies may 
have been he had at all events taken a degree, and made at any 
rate that progress up life’s ladder. On arriving at his hotel he 
called at the office for letters, previous to going up to his rooms. 
There were three or four awaiting him, which, after just glancing 
at their superscriptions, he thrust into his pocket, and then 
leisurely ascended the stairs. He was in good truth not a 
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little troubled about the future. He had never troubled about it 
before. Men, as a rule, at his age, when they have only them- 
selves to consider, are not wont to be very anxious on that point; 
the world is all before them, you see, they have experienced no 
failure, the possible woolsack, the possible bishopric, the novel, 
or the play which is to make the town ring again, are yet to be 
achieved. 

Years spent in country curacies, years in which the heart has 
grown sick awaiting the briefs that never come; a trunk full of 
rejected manuscripts, or a play that never saw the week through, 
but died drowned in derision—these are the experiences that 
make a man silently and sullenly think over his own solitary 
welfare ; but when he takes to himself a wife he must, unless 
steeped in selfishness, become conscious that there is another 
life dependent upon his exertions, and what caused him no 
anxiety for himself may well, if he really loves the girl he has 


’ married, fill his mind with dreary forebodings about the future. 


“ Ah! here you are,” exclaimed Bessie as she sprang forward to 
welcome her newly elzcted lord. “I’ve been anxiously awaiting 
you—this bracing air makes one so desperately hungry. I am posi- 
tively dying for mydinner. Ah! letters,” she continued as Maurice 
threw the little pile on tothe table. “ Are there any for me?” 

“Yes, three. Read them while I wash my hands, and then 
we'll go down and get something to eat.” 

Mrs. Enderby proceeded to run hastily through her correspond- 
ence while her husband donned the conventional sables. “ It is 
very odd,” she murmured to herself; “again there is no letter 
from Uncle John. I don’t understand it. There are congratula- 
tions on my marriage from old friends. I think I’ve had a kindly 
word now from nearly every one, but there’s nota line from him ; 
he, too, the one wealthy relative I have in the world; the only 
one who has it in his power to befriend us if he chooses. I know 
we've been rash, desperately rash; and although Maurice is so 
clever that he is sure to make his way in his profession, yet it 
must take time, and a man in Uncle John’s position could surely 
extend a helping hand to us in many ways if he chose. Surely 
it cannot be that he is angry with me. Are you ready, 
Maurice ?” she said as she tapped at the door of her husband’s 
dressing-room. 

‘Almost ; come in and tell me what your news is.” 

“Nothing much; congratulations from two or three dear 
friends whom you have never heard of.” 

* And not a line from John Madingley?” asked her husband. 

“ No,” replied Bessie ; “ it’s very odd, is it not?” 

“ Well, yes; he might have sent you a bangle or a teapot or 
a cheque. I should have thought he could have remembered his 
favourite niece to that extent ; but come along, let us go down- 
stairs,” and the two descended to the coffee-room. 
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As they entered the room a tall good-looking man, who was 
apparently engaged in a hot controversy with the head waiter, 
turned his head. “ Bob Grafton, by all that’s unfathomable!” 
exclaimed Maurice, as he frankly held out his hand to the new- 
comer. 

“My dear Maurice, I am delighted to see you,” rejoined 
Grafton as he shook it heartily ; “ and this of course is your bride. 
As one of your husband’s most intimate friends I must shake 
hands and congratulate you without waiting for a further intro- 


duction.” 
“But who on earth would have thought of seeing you here ?” 


said Maurice. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow, there are certain places at which you need 
never feel surprised at seeing any one, and Scarborough is one of 
them. People come here they don’t know why.” 

“Well! never mind what brought you!” exclaimed Maurice. 
“ Let us all dine together and you shall tell me all your adven- 
tures since we last met, and where your foreign wanderings have 
taken you.” 

“You mustn’t pay any attention to him, Mrs. Enderby,” re- 
turned Grafton, laughing ; “cab accidents are more rife in Regent 
Street and railway disasters, in this country than they are on the 
Continent, and in the prosaic times in which we live that is about 
as much disaster as is likely to happen to you in Europe; of 
course, if you are of a quarrelsome disposition the luxury of a 
row with a foreign gendarme is always to be had for the seeking. 
It’s mighty little sport and you’re sure to get the worst of it. 
Capital bisque, Mrs. Enderby, try it.” 

‘And what do you mean doing now you are at home?” said 
Maurice. “ Are you really going to make a start in life ? ” 

“Of course I am,” rejoined Grafton; “didn’t I get ‘ called’ 
just before I left England ? but I am cursed with £800 a year, 
and though I am going up to town now to sit waiting for briefs, 
nobody ever heard of a fellow doing much good at the bar with 
so little incentive to stick to it. I must follow Maurice’s 
example, Mrs. Enderby, and find me a wife; a wife who will want 
opera boxes and carriages, and then, like the rest of us, I shall 
have to serve my eight hours a day at money-grinding— 


“*Oh! if I’d a thousand a year, Robin Rouzh, 
If I had but a thousand a year,’ 


and if the singer didn’t want two he might make his mind quite 


easy that Mrs. Robin would.” 

“Mr. Grafton!” exclaimed Bessie, “I can’t listen to such 
libels on my sex! Wives are not all of that description, and can 
learn, if necessary, to take care of their husbands’ money. 


Maurice and I are poor and y 
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** Just now,” interposed Grafton gaily, “ but you won’t be long. 
Bless you! he can do anything if he chooses. Why, whether it 
was in the class-rooms, in the racquet-court, or with the drag, he 
could give us all points. You'll be rolling in your chariot while 
I am disputing with the cabman over a doubtful shilling.” 

‘I say, Bob,” said Maurice, “just give the wife another glass of 
Burgundy. Nothing goes so well with a bird as a glass of red 
wine. Tell that confounded cook,” he continued to the waiter, 
“I’ve spoken about it once before—here are the grouse over- 
roasted again ; at an hotel of this kind we expect decent cooking 
at any rate, though we seldom getit. Ah! come, this other bird 
is better. By the way, Bob, you belong to this many-acred 
.county, don’t you? Did you ever come across my wife’s uncle, 
old John Madingley ?—he’s a well-known sportsman up in this 
country.” 

* John Madingley! I should think he was. Not a better 
known man in the three ridings. I’d no idea that he was a 
relation of Mrs. Enderby. He got down poking about in that 
cramped Holderness country the other day and broke his collar- 
bone. I saw him at Doncaster the other day with his right arm 
ina sling. It was at the sale-ring, and he was in a state of great 
jubilation. He said he’d got three or four young ones that were 
better-looking than anything Messrs. Tattersall sold the whole 
week.” 

Maurice significantly glanced at his wife, and when she rose 
accompanied her to the door and said, “ Bob and I will have our 
cigarette and coffee in the smoking-room and then join you up- 
stairs.” 


CHAPTER II. 
‘©WHAT SORT OF A MAN IS JOHN MADINGLEY ? ” 


THE two men proceeded to the smoking-room, and when they had 
rung for coffee, had installed themselves in tolerably comfortable 
chairs, and got their tobacco fairly under weigh, Maurice said, 
“ T suppose the announcement of my marriage took you a little 
aback, old fellow ? but you see I didn’t know where the deuce you 
were, and it was a rather hurried affair.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Grafton, “ I must own I was surprised when I 
read it in The Times, but you’ve got a charming little wife, and 
women of her sort are not to be picked up every day.” 

“No, that’s right enough, she was worth going ‘nap’ for, and 
that’s just what it is, you see, old fellow; I’ve set up house with a 
very hazy idea upon what it is to be kept going.” 

“Pooh! that’s all clear enough ; you've got a bit of your own, 
haven’t you? And you'll have no trouble about getting a curacy ; 
you won’t want much money to start with, and a clever fellow like 
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‘ ‘you is safe to get a living before long; and then, good heavens! 
you'll blossom into a dean, or a canon, or something or other, and 
preach such sermons that all London will be fighting to get in to 
hear you. Dear me! I see lawn sleeves and the mitre in the far 
distance and myself glowing with pride if your grace touches your 
shovel hat to me in the Park.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Bob,” replied Maurice smiling ; “it’s all very 
well, but I’d better tell you a little more about my marriage. 
My wife is an orphan, and when I met her was eking out the 
very slender income she had inherited as governess at a house 
where I was intimate. To start with, she was introduced to me 
as a phenomenon. Dear Bessie’s singing was perfection; dear 
Bessie was so clever, and all the rest of it. But there was grown- 
' up daughters in the house, and the minute their acute feminine 
intelligence awoke to the fact that I admired Bessie Madingley 
extremely, then at once, in homely phraseology, they ‘ made it 
very hot’ for their former pet. They led her a hard life; she 
could do nothing right, and, above all, they were fools enough to 
take to incessantly snubbing the girl in my presence. I was no 
great catch, but there were a good many of them, and it was quite 
possible that they thought in time I might do for one of the 
daughters. Anyhow, it ended in Bessie’s position becoming un- 
endurable, and admiration, and then pity, upon my part, ripening 
into passionate love. We had neither of us anybody much to 
consult, so we took our fate into our own hands, and made a 
match of it. As far as I know, we have only one wealthy relative 
—to wit, that uncle of Bessie’s you saw with the broken collar- 
hone by the ring-side at Doncaster. What sort of a man is John 
Madingley ?” 

“John Madingley?” rejoined Grafton, “why, he is a man 
known through all the shires in the north country. He’s getting 
an old man now; but there never was a better sportsman than 
Parson Madingley. He’s been rector of Bingwell for thirty years 
and more, I should think; but he has a very good property of his 
own, quite exclusive of the living, which, indeed, is a family one, 
and came to him when he was a younger son. He’s got about as 
good shooting as you would find anywhere. He keeps a few 
thorough-bred mares, and has been lucky with their produce more 
than once. In the former days he was a first-flight man in the 
shires, and a well-known figure on every northern racecourse. 
But getting on in years stopped the first, and the present genera- 
tion are not quite so lenient to the doings of their pastors as our 
fathers were, though there was a roar of applause through all 
sporting England when, some ten years ago, they telegraphed to 
him that his mare Condonement, then first favourite for the 
Leger, was lame, and he replied, ‘ She must run on three legs in 
the interests of the public.’” 

“In fact, he’s what you call a good sort all round. Bessie 
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always says he has been a very kind friend to her; and, though she 
has seen little of him, he has sent her-many a bank-note and 
kindly letter. But is he a man with any Church interest, do 
you suppose ?” 

“My dear Maurice,” rejoined Bob Grafton, as he emitted a 
wreath of tobacco smoke from under his moustache, and lifting 
his eyebrows in perfect amazement at his friend’s unworldliness, 
“is a man of good county family, with the best of shooting, who 
has held a leading position in the sporting world, is a popular 
fellow, and has never wanted anything for himself, ever without 
influence? Why, my dear Maurice, it would be hard to conjec- 
ture how many strings John Madingley could pull if he set his 
wind to it. I haven’t half your brains, old man, but I am three 
or four years your senior, and think, perhaps, I have seen rather 
more of the world than you have. One of those men who have a 
good deal to give, and never ask for anything, can lay their hands 
on a lot of influential friends if they will give their minds to it. 
There are fellows who have had good days amongst the pheasants 
at Bingwell; there are fellows who have won money over his 
horses; there are fellows who’ve ate their breakfast on a huntin 
morning at the rectory, and seen the parson set the field 
before lunch time. It’s difficult to say what sways men on these 
points ; but, upon my word, I doubt whether about being the most 
deserving has much to say to it.” 

“Well, Bob,” said Maurice, with a low laugh, “you can give 
me a pretty good character to the Rev. John on some of these 
points, should you come across him. You know him intimately, 
I suppose ?” 

“No, no, Maurice, pray don’t run away with that idea; that’s 
just what I don’t do. I know him very well by repute, and I do 
know him personally ; but remember that he is a man before my 
time; that I am eight-and-twenty and he’s a man hard upon 
seventy, and that, consequently, I’ve only met him at rare intervals. 
You needn’t fear, old man, that I would neglect doing you any 
turn I could, but I own I don’t see much chance of my being of 
use to you.” 

“‘T had rather hoped you could,” rejoined Maurice, slowly. 
* The fact is, that, though Bessie wrote to inform her uncle of her 
approaching marriage, we have never had a line from him since; 
and we thought he was good for a cream-jug at least. Never 
mind, come upstairs, and I daresay Bessie will give us a song ;” 
and as he spoke Maurice rose from his chair, pitched the end of 
his cigarette into the fireplace, and led the way out of the room. 

They found Mrs. Enderby not a little bored in the drawing- 
room. These big hotel salons are wont to be somewhat dull unless 
you have your two or three intimates to associate with. That dreary 
waste of velvet chairs, sofas, and piled carpets becomes depressing 
as the Desert of Sahara when it contains nought but a few 
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scattered Bedouins like yourself. Bedouins, I say advisedly, for 
in these huge caravanserais every man’s hand is against his 
neighbour’s. Is he not plotting for the first glance at The Times, 
for the warmest table in the coffee-room ? or, if he be a frequenter 
of the table d’héte, even for the first cut of the joint? Humanity 
has an instinctive tendency to selfishness, but for rapid fostering 
of that baleful frailty commend me to a long course of hotel 
sojourning. Poor Bessie! she could have amused herself quite 
well at the piano for an hour or two; she sang well, and the 
instrument was a good one; but she was actually weak-minded 
enough to fear to disturb some of the other denizens of the draw- 
ing-room—a thing that never would have entered a thoroughly 
trained hotel young lady’s head. It was the first evening since 
her marriage she had been condemned to so much solitude; 
and she welcomed her husband and his friend with a smile of 
intense relief. 

“Dear me, Mrs. Enderby, I had no idea that you were a niece 
of the Rev. John Madingley. You know, of course, that your 
uncle is quite a celebrity all round this part of the country? He 
is suffering from a slight accident now; but he’s a wonderful man 
of his years, and, they told me, was going quite in the front rank 
when he came to grief. Whenever they talk to him about giving 
up hunting he always laughs, and says, ‘ What! give up; me? 
Why, I’m a mere boy compared with the Flying Parson down in 
the Belvoir country. He is a good dozen years my senior; and, 


they tell me, if he gets a good start, there’s very few of the 


young uns can touch him even now.’ ” 


‘** He’s more than a good sportsman, Mr. Grafton. I can vouch 
for his having always been the kindest and most liberal of 
uncles,” 

‘“ That’s his character,” replied Bob; “ he’s straight and true as 
a die, and there’s many a tale of his pluck and liberality in 
bygone days current in the country. And now, Mrs. Enderby, 
sing us something.” 

“ Yes, indeed I will,” replied Bessie. ‘ After such an eulogium 
on my uncle you shall have a song after his own heart,” and with 
a gay laugh Bessie sat down to the piano, and rattled off 


‘*The day that we found him in Ranksboro’ gorse.” 


Bob Grafton was delighted. “ Splendid, Mrs. Enderby,” he said as 
she concluded. “By Jove! Maurice, if the Rev. John only hears 
your wife sing that, I’d lay odds there’s a codicil in his will very 
much to your joint benefit. He’s one of the old sort, and won- 
derfully fond of a good hunting song. And now IJ think I must 
say ‘ Good night,’ as I’m in for an early start to-morrow. Awfully 
glad to have met you, old man; and. very, very pleased to have 
made your acquaintance, Mrs. Enderby. We shan’t be long 
before we meet again. For the present, good-bye.” And, having 
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shaken hands, Bob Grafton once more adjourned to the smoking- 
room. 

Arrived there, he extracted a solid cigar-case from his pocket, 
and, having ordered a portentous bucket of brandy and seltzer, 
proceeded to ignite what he termed a “roofer.” ‘ By Jove!” he 
said, “poor old Maurice! He’s got an uphill game before him ; 
but he’s just the fellow to pull through it. And after seeing his 
wife I can quite fancy his not caring about waiting. She’s a 
clipper, that little woman ; that’s what she is! Still,a prospective 
curacy isn’t much to start upon. However, the Rev. John 
Madingley, I should think, could give him a pretty good lift if he 
chooses. And if he only hears Mrs. Enderby sing ‘ Ranksboro’ 
gorse,’ there won’t be much doubt about his doing his level best 
to help them; and, if that don’t do, we must just let him see 
Maurice ride for once. They won’t stand hunting parsons in 
these days, and therefore he mustn’t go on with it; but just 
to show the Rev. John that he isn’t ‘a tailor,’ just for once 
it would be good business. But what is the use of my specu- 
lating ? Maurice is far cleverer than I am, and knows his own 
business, of course, best.” With which sage reflection Bob 
Grafton rose and departed in search of his bed-room. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WEDDING PRESENT. 


‘I was sorry not to see more of your friend Mr. Grafton,” said 
Bessie the next morning as she and her husband dawdled over a 
latish breakfast. “ I suppose there’s no doubt that he did leave 
this morning ?” 

“Yes; I inquired, and he left by the first train for town. 
Here, waiter, has the post come in ?” 

** Not the London one, sir.” 

Maurice was getting anxious for an answer from an agent in 
town to whom he had written some days previously on the state 
of the curacy market. He had told this gentleman the localities 
he preferred, and had also given him to understand what emolu- 
ment he would expect. 

The reply had not come so speedily as he had anticipated. 
Maurice had yet to learn that what we desire in this world 
generally takes some waiting for. 

On this occasion he was destined to be soon put out of his 
suspense, for in another few minutes the waiter announced the 
arrival of the London mail, and presented him with a letter. 

Maurice tore it open, and was bitterly disappointed at its 
contents. The letter assured him the particular localities he 
had mentioned were extremely popular and much sought after, 
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that curates at present were almost a drug in the market, that 
the salary he demanded was much in excess of that usually given 
—except in large towns or in very out-of-the-way places, where 
either the expense of living or the extreme dreariness of the 
situation gave a claim to extra remuneration—that the profession 
was overstocked, and, like all other labour-markets, suffered the 
usual consequences of the supply exceeding the demand; and 
finally wound up by suggesting two or three very ineligible 
curacies at what Maurice deemed very ineligible stipends. 

Telling his wife that he had received a business letter, and 
would smoke a cigar and think over it before they went out for 
their usual lounge on the Spa, Maurice strolled into the town. 
It was a disappointment, and he was getting anxious on the 
subject of ways and means; but he was not a man to be cast 
down at the first rebuff. It was rather a bore for a man just 
married to find the junior ranks of his profession so very poorly 

id; however, he could doubtless do better for himself than to 
listen to this fellow’s suggestions. Of course, it naturally was to 
his interest to get rid of his most unsaleable goods to start with. 
The chances were the agent knew that ke was a man applying for 
his first curacy, and might, therefore, be probably induced to 
jump at the first thing put before him. No; he must try 
another—write to some old friends of his father. And, having 
arrived at this conclusion, Maurice threw away the end of his 
cigar and walked back to fetch his wife. 

He found her already dressed, and waiting for him on one of 
the seats in the hall, much affected by visitors in the early 
autumn days; but there was a serious expression on Bessie’s face 
which startled Maurice directly. 

“Why, what’s the matter, little woman?” exclaimed her 
husband. You look as if the bank which contained all your 
savings had smashed.” 

“ Maurice dear,” she replied, “I’ve heard from Uncle 
John.” 

“ Well, what does hesay? Is he very angry with you for having 
married without his permission, or has he sent you his blessing 
and a bracelet ?” 

Although Maurice made this inquiry in a light and jesting 
manner, he in reality felt no little anxiety to see what Uncle 
John had said. Uncle John was the one relation his wife had 
who could assist him in these early days of his career, and no one 
but a fool despises corks until he is convinced he can swim without 
them. 

“No,” said Bessie, “ his letter is not at all unkind ; but I can’t 
understand it. I don’t quite know what he means.” 

“Let me see it. It don’t seem very long,” he remarked, as she 
handed it to him. 

“No; Uncle John is not much given to letter-writing at any 
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time. And, of course, his broken collar-bone would make writing 
a little troublesome to him just now.” 

Maurice ran through the Rev. John’s epistle in silence. 
“Well,” he said, at last, “I don’t wonder you’re puzzled; it 
bothers me. Let me read it agaia:— 


“ My DEAR NIECE, 

‘“‘ Pray accept my heartiest congratulations on your marriage. 
Your husband, from all I can hear about him, is a good fellow, and 
you will be all the better for having somebody to take care of 
you in this world. I should have written to you before, but an 
awkward fence in the Holderness country brought me and old 
Bacchus to grief, and I don’t fall so cleverly as I did some thirty 
odd years ago; the consequence was I broke my collar-bone. It 
is getting all right again now, but it must be my excuse for 
cutting my congratulations shorter than I otherwise should. After 
all, when one has said ‘ Wish you joy,’ I don’t suppose there is much 
more to be said on the subject. But there is a little more TO Do. 
I’m going to make you a present in my own way, I have got the 
sweetest yearling filly you ever set eyes upon. Her blood is 
undeniable. Now, Bessie, I intend to go halves with you in 
whatever this peerless flyer realises. So next year your husband 
can follow the fortunes of ‘The Wandering Nun’ with consider- 
able interest. Hoping to meet him soon, I remain your ever 
affectionate uncle, JOHN MADINGLEY.” 


** What do you make of it ?” asked Bessie, anxiously. ‘ Uncle 
John don’t keep racehorses, does he ?” 

‘Certainly not. I never trouble my head about racing, though 
I've been very fond of hunting; still I must have heard of it if 
he did, to say nothing of its being so very unlikely, in his 
position, that he would.” 

“Surely, from what Mr. Grafton said last night, he used to go 
to race-meetings and keep a good many horses.” 

“Undoubtedly; but going to races and keeping racehorses are 
very different things,” rejoined Maurice. “ From what Grafton said 
he breeds a little, and, I suppose, sells his young things. I take 
it, whatever this prodigy fetches, he intends to present you with 
half of it. And hem of course, it is rather uncertain, if he is 
lucky it may turn out a very handsome present-—.as much, perhaps, 
as two or three hundred pounds—though, on the other hand, 
thirty or forty might represent its value.” 

‘Then, even at its worst, it’s likely to be a very handsome tip. 
I thought I could count on a wedding present from Uncle John. 
Iam glad, Maurice, that he has put it in that shape, instead of 
jewelry, it will be more useful when we come to settle.” 

‘I tell you what it is, Bessie,” replied her husband. “If he 
hadn’t gone away, Bob Grafton could have told us all about this. 
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He goes in for it a bit, and knows lots of racing people. But I 
have no doubt my explanation is the true one—that he has bred 
a very promising filly, and intends giving you half of whatever she 
fetches. And now come along for a blow down the Spa.” 

As they strolled up and down Maurice turned Uncle John’s gift 
over in his mind a good deal. If it only came soon, and that 
cheque was for three hundred pounds, that cheque would be a 
great thing for him. His father had been a clergyman, and had 
died before Maurice went to the university, leaving his widow 
modestly provided for, and some two hundred and fifty a year to 
his only son. But Maurice, when he came of age, had dipped 
somewhat into his capital. Without reckless extravagance a 
popular man of his tastes had need to be a good manager to make 
this modest income suffice. And this was just what Maurice 
Enderby was not. He was the last man in the world to get 
twenty shillings’ worth out of a sovereign. He had not that 
great and glorious faculty of “ sticking tomoney.” The northern 
farmer’s advice to “ go where money was” would have been quite 
thrown away upon him. He was so much more likely to go where 
money went. It is so with some of us. Unlike the bees, we 
don’t possess the gift of acquisition; and though, doubtless, we 
have parlous times, we have also in compensation far happier 
days, and yet these happier days are apt to have a sting in them. 
And Maurice at this minute is grievously troubled about his 
Oxford liabilities. What had been left of his capital, and he had 
not encroached upon more than a third of it, he had settled, upon 
his marriage, on his wife. But there were some six or seven 
hundred pounds of Oxford ticks still hanging over his head. And 
when—his university career over—a man marries and settles 
down, such creditors show a touching anxiety on the subject of 
payment. 

“Should you mind very much, Bessie, if we cut off a week of 
our wedding tour, or rather finished it in London? You see, little 
woman, we are spending rather more here than I care about.” 

“Oh, Maurice,” she said, pressing his arm, “ I have been afraid 
so for some time. You have always told me we are not rich; 
and I am sure we are living at that hotel as if we had lots of 
money. I never see the bills, but I do know that much.” 

‘Yes ; and, what’s more, I find I can’t look out for employment 
by post. I must go up to London and see some of these people. 
I tell you what, we'll leave at the end of our week.” 

There were a good many admiring glances cast at the young 
couple as they strolled up and down the promenade. Maurice’s 
tall, lithe figure, bold dark eye, and resolute features were such 
as women love to look upon; while Bessie, in her way, seemed to 
prove quite as attractive to the opposite sex. That promenade in 
the autumn season is a strange mélange of visitors. Ladies of 
title, ladies of Southport and Manchester, theatrical ladies, and 
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ladies of more notoriety than reputation pass up and down in 
ever-varying procession. Ex-soldiers, idle men-about-town, coun- 
try gentlemen, and scions of the peerage, all mingled in the 
throng that wanders up and down, ogling, gossiping, smoking, 
and drinking in the invigorating breezes of the North Sea, while 
the music of the band titillates their ears. 

Sitting on one of the chairs just below the circular platform 
occupied by the band was a stout, pompous, prosperous-looking 
man attired in unmistakable clerical garments. Bright beady 
black eyes and a face and figure that were always aggressively 
asserting the self-importance of their owner. A man sure to 
catch your eye. A man about whom you were certain to wonder 
who he was. He wasn’t quite a bishop, that was evident by his 
dress; he might be a dean, or, in default of that, was clearly 
some well-known dignitary of the Church. He was nothing of 
the kind—he was only the Rev. Jacob Jarrow, Rector of Tunnle- 
ton, a small country town in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
Mr. Jarrow’s bright eyes took in everything in an amused way. 
Up here in the north he could afford to enjoy himself. Anywhere 
in his own neighbourhood such little oblivion of his presence 
would have moved him to infinite wrath, but these poor benighted 
northerners could hardly be expected to recognize one of the lead- 
ing Churchmen of the south, for such was the Rev. Jacob Jarrow 
in his own estimation. Mr. Jarrow had waged a fierce polemical dis- 
cussion in the Jocal newspapers, which he believed had arrested the 
attention of all the southern country. That how he had trounced 
his adversary in The Tunnleton Chronicle had been matter of 
derisive laughter for many miles round that town he believed 
firmly. He was right; there had been much derision on the 
subject, but it had been more directed at him than at his ad- 
versary ; although one critic of those parts had pronounced it a 
case of two pragmatical fools disputing about a subject which 
neither of them understood. Still the Rev. Jacob Jarrow was 
firmly impressed that, under the pseudonym of “Thomas Verity,” 
he had acquired solid literary fame; thet he was pointed out as 
the author of the “ Verity Papers,” and that it was a singular 
thing he never saw his photograph in the shop windows, nor was 
asked for his autograph outside the precincts of Tunnleton. 

Tired of strolling up and down, Maurice and his wife sat down 
on the seats adjacent to Mr. Jarrow. That reverend gentleman, 
not wishing that any frivolous view should be taken of his 
character, had brought with him a number of “The Nineteenth 
Century.” The magazine had fallen to the ground, and Maurice, 
stooping down, courteously picked it up and returned it to him— 
a trifle, destined to play no little important part in the next year 
or two of Maurice Enderby’s life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE REV. JACOB JARROW. 


Mr. Jarrow acknowledged the polite attention with a bland smile. 

“Thank you, sir, he said. ‘The beauty of the scene, the soft 
strains of the band and the invigorating sea-air made me ob- 
livious of my friend here. Very interesting articles to be met 
with in its covers.” 

The anecdote of the great statesman who, upon turning over 
the leaves of one of the heavy-metalled magazines in its early 
days, shrugged his shoulders and murmured the brief criticism, 
* Dolorous drivel,” flashed across Maurice’s mind; but he felt it 
behoved him to make friends with the dignitaries of the Church ; 
and, though “The Nineteenth Century” was no particular favourite 
of his, he acquiesced in Mr. Jarrow’s opinion. 

“It’s a glorious triumph, sir,” remarked Mr. Jarrow, “it sends 
a glow of enthusiasm through your body, the power of dissemi- 
nating your views in print. Your fellow-men who have read 
you cannot but look at you with admiration.” 

“Conceited fool!” thought Maurice; “he must surely know 
that. his fellow-men take a very opposite view of the performance 
sometimes.” 

“ More especially,” continued the Rev. Jacob, “when, after a 
somewhat prolonged controversy, you’ve got your adversary in a 
particularly tight place. You can enjoy your laugh, sir, when 
es sure that your friends and neighbours are all laughing 
with you.” 

* You must be quite sure that they are laughing with you,” 
thought Maurice ; but all he said was, “I persume you yourself 
wield a pen pretty frequently, sir?” 

“Certainly; I don’t let my grey goose-quill rust in the ink- 
stand, as I think they would tell you down in the southern 
counties. I think I have made my mark in my own part of 
the country. I am pretty well known down there. You may 
have heard, sir, of the ‘ Verity Letters.’ I am Thomas Verity.” 
And no words can describe the self-complacency with which Mr. 
Jarrow made the announcement. Maurice had a strong sense of 
humour, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he restrained 
his laughter. 

“Everybody has heard of the ‘ Verity Letters,’” he rejoined 
mendaciously, “ but I regret it has not been as yet my privilege 
to read them. However, Mr. Verity, nowI have had the pleasure 
of meeting the author, I shall lose no time in repairing that 
omission.” _— 

“Perhaps you will do me the honour to accept a copy. I 
happen by chance to have one with me.” 

FF 
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It would have been an extraordinary chance that found the 

reverend gentleman without one ; he always travelled with about 
half-a-dozen in his baggage, and presented a copy to any casual 
acquaintance he might pick up. He found it easier to dispose of 
them in this way than through the medium of the publisher. 
. “Thank you, Mr. Verity, I shall be very proud to have a pre- 
sentation copy, and shall read the book, I am sure, with extra zest 
on that account. I dare say they made a great sensation at the 
time they were published.” 

“They did, sir; but you must excuse me. You doubtless know 
nothing about the customs of the literary world. ‘ Verity’ is only 
my nom de plume. You are aware, perhaps, that we authors 
constantly veil our personality under an assumed name.” 

** Would it be indiscreet,” inquired Maurice, once more strug- 
gling with suppressed laughter, “to ask Thomas Verity’s real 
name? These things, you must know, speedily become such very 
open secrets.” 

“Too true, my dear friend,” replied the Rev. Mr. Jarrow, who 
had a capacity for swallowing any quantity of oleaginous flattery, 
and already mentally pronounced Maurice to be a very clever 
gentlemanly young man. “If you once make a hit with the 
public they will know your real name and all about you. Any- 
body, for instance, at Tunnleton could tell you that Thomas 
Verity is the Rev. Jacob Jarrow, rector of St.. Mary’s.” 

‘IT beg your pardon,” said Maurice, “but I know Tunnleton a 
little, I suppose I ought rather to say did, for it’s a good while 
since I’ve been there, not since my boyhood indeed. I had some 
friends there with whom I used occasionally to stay for the Easter 
holidays when I was at Harrow. My people, you see, live down 
in the west country, and thought it rather too far and too expen- 
sive to have me home for a week; it is quite possible, Mr. Jarrow, 
that I may have had the honour of hearing you in the pulpit, but, 
however eloquent the divine may be, it is difficult to make an 
impression on a school-boy.” 

“ No, at that age you would hardly be capable of thoroughly 
comprehending a discourse of mine. I don’t preach to babes and 
sucklings, sir, but to people of understanding; and I flatter my- 
self they rarely forget my poor efforts.” 

Mr. Jarrow’s traducers would have emphatically endorsed that 
remark, and opined that he was usually remembered as what 
Baxter denominates “a pious and painful preacher.” 

“May I ask,” continued Mr. Jarrow, “the names of your 
friends in Tunnleton, and whom I have the pleasure of speaking 
to?” 

‘My name is Maurice Enderby,” replied the young man, smil- 
ing, “and this lady is my wife.” 

The rector raised his hat. and murmured, “that he was delighted 
to make Mrs. Enderby’s acquaintance.” 
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“T ought further to observe,” continued Maurice, “that I am 
entitled to add the prefix of Rev. to my name.” 

‘What, my dear sir, a brother in the vineyard! Allow me to: 
shake you by the hand. But you're young as yet, surely, to be: 
trusted with the cure of souls.” 

“ You are quite right,” rejoined Maurice laughing. “Iam not 
as yet ordained. The cousins at Tunnleton with whom I used to. 
stay are the Chyltons.” 

“Ah! I knew the old people very well,” replied Mr. Jarrow, 
“but I don’t know much of the present generation. They are not 
parishioners of mine. And now methinks the sea-breezes sharpen 
the appetite, and it is getting time to attend to the inward man.” 

“TI quite agree with you,” rejoined Maurice. ‘Come along, 
Bessie. You don’t happen to be staying at the ‘Grand,’ Mr. 
Jarrow, do you?” 

“No, no, Mr. Enderby,” replied the rector, “ that is rather too 
gay and rackety a place for a man holding my position in the 
Church. Iam in lodgings; which are much quieter and less ex- 
pensive. I wish you good-morning.” And, raising his hat to 
Mrs. Enderby, he took his departure. Suddenly he turned, and 
coming rapidly back exclaimed: “ Don’t be afraid, I won’t forget 
the book. I'll send it round to you at the ‘Grand.’ As a clergy- 
man’s wife I dare say it will interest you, Mrs. Enderby.” And 
with another flourish of his hat the rector wheeled about and 
sailed off in his usual stately fashion. 

“Well,” said Bessie, laughing merrily, “I always say there’s 
never so.great a fool but what he has a grain or two of common 
sense at the bottom of him; and after all the inflated rubbish 
he has talked to us this morning that was a sensible remark he 
made at the end.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Maurice. 

“The lodgings are much quieter and less expensive than at the 
‘Grand,’ my dear.” And Mrs. Enderby looked archly up into her 
husband’s face. 

Maurice’s only answer was an impatient “ Pshaw!” and the pair 
went home to luncheon in excellent spirits, however uncertain 
their prospects. 

There was a letter awaiting Maurice when he arrived at the 
hotel, an ominous-looking document in a square stout blue en- 
velope. The young man just glanced at it, and at once decided to 
put off the perusal of it till after luncheon. He felt sure its 
contents would. be ‘unpleasant, and, like a true philosopher, 
resolved that his digestion should not be interfered with. But, his 
meal once finished, Maurice tore open the envelope, and found it 
a stern and very peremptory demand for his little account from 
Mr. Badger. Now Mr. Badger was Maurice’s most serious creditor 
at Oxford. Mr. Badger was a livery stable keeper, who supplied 
undergraduates with unlimited hac ks and hunters during their 
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University career. During that time Badger never troubled you 
for money, but, when the period of your academical course was 
run, then Badger demanded his due, or, at all events, a pretty 
stiff instalment of it. Now there is no account a man can run 
that runs with the rapidity of this. Half-guineas and guineas for 
hacks, three guineas for hunters, tandems and items of different 
descriptions—all these gather with the rapidity of a snow-ball, 
and, though Maurice during his residence at Cambridge had more 
than once paid what he thought a stiffish cheque on account, he 
was perfectly aghast at the tremendous bill Mr. Badger presented 
him with when they wound up their dealings together. 

Badger’s was not quite such a lucrative trade as it appeared ; 
if he charged very stiff prices he undoubtedly found good cattle, 
and in most cases had to wait a long while for his money, and 
sometimes failed to obtain it at all. He calculated that generally 
the young gentlemen’s friends would pay up for them, but there 
were cases in which he was doomed to disappointment. Some- 
times parents and guardians sickened at the young scapegrace’s 
extravagances, in others there were no friends who could pay for 
them if they would. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Badger should, in his own vernacular, “put the screw on” as 
soon as his customers left the University. He was not merciless, 
but required to be propitiated by pretty frequent instalments, and, 
as he was rather hungry on the matter of interest, if the instal- 
ments were small, the bill grew at one end as fast as it diminished 
at the other. This unluckily was Maurice’s case, and the interest 
on his debt at the end of the year usually amounted to over half 
of the sum that he had paid upon it. Mr. Badger constantly 
threatened severe legal extremities; he at times undoubtedly 
resorted to them, but he was a man wise in his generation, and 
as long as his victims submitted to an annual plucking he 
abstained from wringing their necks. It was no use, he argued ; 
a good many of these suckling lawyers and parsons could not 
make the money to begin with, and that if he could grind the 
interest out of them, and a little bit off the principal to boot, he 
could afford to wait; but he kept his clients under the harrow 
while their debt lasted, and many of them bitterly regretted the 
first day they crossed a hack of Tony Badger’s. 

About Maurice Enderby he had made two mistakes. He was 
a man who made very precise inquiries as to the means: of his 
customers. He had discovered that Maurice’s money was entirely 
in his own hands, but his informant had considerably over- 
estimated the amount of it. Mistake number two, though not 
of so much importance, was this, that it had never entered his 
calculations that Maurice Enderby would marry so soon. He 
knew that the wringing money from him just now would probably 
be considerably more difficult than if he had remained single. 
Against that was to be placed the fact that he was more likely to 
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set to work and make it at once than dawdle two or three years 
thinking about doing so. Still, Tony Badger kept to his old 
theory of dealing with such debtors as his: “ Keep ’em under the 
harrow, sir, keep ’em under the harrow,” was his advice invariably 
when talking over their outstanding accounts with some of his 
brethren at the Tradesmen’s Club—men who, like himself, 
ministered to the wants of the undergraduates in liberal and 
paternal fashion.— What, not hunt, Mr. Enderby, with such 
hands and a seat on a horse as yours? Such weather as this and 
all, why it’s a sin, sir! There’s old Rocket, the best. hunter I have 
in the stable, standing idle to-morrow. I shall send him on for 
you to-morrow, and you'll find a hack all ready for you as soon as 
you like to come down for it. Now, nonsense, Mr. Enderby, don’t 
say you can’t afford it, you can pay me when you're a dean or a 
bishop, or on the bench, or something or other. And mind, you 
won’t be able to hunt in those days, or, if you do, your nerves 
won’t be what they are now, sir. You'll go through a gate instead 
of over it, and never be in the first flight again. No, sir, have 
your fling while you’re young, and pay off the score when 
hunting’s no fun to you.” That was the way the artful sophisc 
tempted the poor stupid toad to first come under the harrow. 


CHAPTER V. 


CURATES COME AND CURATES GO. 


A PRETTY, pleasant, dear, quarrelsome little town was Tunnleton ; 
situated in the prettiest county in England, within easy distance 
of the metropolis. It boasted a medicated spring and a pump- 
room, wherein for a trifle waters of exceeding nastiness might be 
tasted. Tunnleton, indeed, in former days, had been a notable 
health resort, and fine folks had flocked thither to drink from its 
hyssop-flavoured fountain; not because they required it, but 
because it was the fashion. Nowadays the place was no longer 
fashionable. The pump-room bore a mildewed neglected appear- 
ance; and, except for some passing stranger, who, from idle 
curiosity, quaffed a beaker of its waters, the presiding nymph 
would have found her post profitless. 

But Tunnleton was far from admitting that its glory had 
departed. It still regarded itself as a supreme authority on taste 
and good style. Its citizens, on their occasional visits to the 
metropolis, regarded the pomps and vanities of London with a 
hypercritical eye. They were all very well in their way; but 
they would not quite do for Tunnleton. They were wont to 
admit, superciliously, that town was full; but implied at the same 
time that there was more going on in Tunnleton. They were 
quite of the same mind with that celebrated local patriot who 
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said ‘ London is all very fine; but gie me Peebles for plaisure.” 
They shut their eyes pretty tightly to.the exceeding dulness of 
the dreary little place, and, by some pious stretch of imagination, 
persuaded themselves that life in Tunnleton was one delirious 
whirl of enjoyment. They spoke to each other in almost re- 
proachful fashion about how very gay the season had been, as if 
it really did behove one to resist so much temptation and to take 
a more serious view of life. 

“Tt won’t do, my dear; it won’t, indeed ; I can’t put up with 
it any longer,” exclaimed the Rev. Jacob Jarrow, as he sipped his 
tea and crunched his toast, looking lazily out over one of the 
prettiest landscapes in England. “ Mr. Lomax.must go; he 
sacrifices all his parish duties to the pursuit of that idiotic amuse- 
ment, lawn tennis; and, instead of coming to church to say their 
prayers, as Christian young women ought to do, there’s half the 
girls of Tunnleton come simply to make eyes at my curate. 
Can’t you see it yourself, Mrs. Jarrow? When I preach in the 
morning, sermons too, mind you, full of pungency and erudition, 
why the church is half empty. When that young puppy preaches 
in the afternoon the church is crammed. No rational being can 
suppose that they come to hear him. No, Mrs. Jarrow, those 
misguided young women come to look at him; they work slippers 
for him furtively, and cherish secret hopes of becoming Mrs. 
Lomax and sharing his -penury. A pretty qualification for an 
eligible suitor that he hits a ball rather deftly over a net! No, 
he must go; and I'll take very good care that my next curate is 
either married or too old to play lawn tennis, or so hard-favoured 
that there is no feminine anxiety to be his partner.” 

“‘ Of course you know best, my dear,” said Mrs. Jarrow; “ but 
I think Mr. Lomax does the duty very nicely, and he is very 
popular in the parish; and then, you know, he thinks so much of 
‘you,” continued the good lady jesuitically. “I have heard him 
‘speak quite with enthusiasm about the ‘ Verity Letters.’ ” 

Mrs. Jarrow might not be a very clever woman; but the dullest 
‘of wives are usually thoroughly awake to their husbands’ weak- 
‘nesses. She knew her spouse’s vanity, especially on the point 
‘of that imaginary literary reputation, based principally on what 
he believed to be those famous letters. She was a practical, good- 
natured, motherly woman, and honestly liked the young curate. 
-He was, as her husband said, popular amongst the people around, 
‘doing his work fairly, of irreproachable character, and always 
ready to make a fourth at lawn tennis, warble sentimental ballads 
in a mild tenor voice at afternoon tea, which the ladies pro- 
nounced “awfully sweet,” or join in the dissipation of a carpet 
dance with the accompaniments of negus and a piano. Mrs. 
Jarrow, to those unacquainted with the ménage, appeared as wax 
‘in her lord’s hands. She put in her mild protest, which was at 

‘once, apparently, overwhelmed by the blustering, arrogant decision 
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of her spouse. But Mrs. Jarrow was one of those quiet, pertina- 
cious women that never abandon their point, returning to it 
again and again, with what may be described as placid obstinacy 
—a thing extremely difficult to cope with, . The Rev. Jacob 
Jarrow was very apt to change his original decision before many 
weeks were over his head. In racing parlance, the lady “ stayed” 
the longest ; but there was a point against her this time that she 
rather overlooked, to wit, that the Rev. Jacob's vanity was 
wounded. To discover that his curate had more attractions in 
the pulpit than himself was excessive mortification to a man like 
the rector of St. Mary’s, who considered that his windy orations 
were model discourses, and that his ‘delivery was striking. He 
was in the main perfectly right that Mr. Lomax’s social popu- 
larity accounted for the good attendance at St. Mary’s when he 
officiated, for the young man’s sermons were composed for the 
most of those mild platitudes which have so often brought 
exceeding drowsiness to most of us ; but, for all that, there was 
no denying the fact that the parishioners preferred the milk and 
water of the curate to the windy garrulity of the rector. 

For once in a way Mrs. Jarrow found her influence of no avail ; 
return to the charge as often as she might, the rector was firm. 
Mr. Lomax must go. That gentleman was too fond of gadding 
about to attend to his duties properly, declared Mr. Jarrow ; 
but, though he insisted vehemently on this to his partner, 
the rector knew in the bottom of his heart it was hardly the 
truth. No doubt Mr. Lomax might have been more energetic, 
-more enthusiastic about his work, but to say that he neglected it 
-was manifest exaggeration. He was a good-looking young fellow, 
-of whom Tunnleton society had taken upon themselves to make 
‘much. Young men were somewhat scarce in the gossiping little 
town, and an “ adaptable ” cavalier willing to be useful all round 
-was something to be made much of. Mr. Lomax was all this: of 
a cheery sociable nature, he gave a thorough quid pro quo 
for all the hospitality he received; and there was, perhaps, no 
more popular gentleman in al] Tunnleton than the curate. 

It’s no use, oh ye heads of families, fuming at the airs they give 
themselves; you cannot get on without these nonchalant young 
men, who from necessity live upon mutton chops or a cut off the 
joint, washed down by club St. Estephe which sets one’s teeth 
on edge, but who drink your carefully selected champagne and 
-abuse your cook, in their callous ignorance, when you entertain 
them. What judges of wine, women, tobacco, and horseflesh 
most of us were before the down on our upper lip was recognized 
-as a moustache by any one save ourselves; and how diffident we 
become in our opinion concerning them at the end of another five- 
and-twenty years. 

Mr. Lomax was very much taken aback when the rector broke 
to him that, at the end of the year, he should dispense with his 
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services. He liked Tunnleton as well as Tunnleton liked him ; 
and, till such time as a living might be offered him, was well 
content with his present position. He had always got on 
capitally with Mr. Jarrow, there had never been the slightest 
friction in their relations; and, therefore, the curate was most 
genuinely surprised upon receiving his congé. 

“T trust,” he said, “that you have no fault to find with the 
performance of my duties, Mr. Jarrow ?” 

“Certainly not; and, though you are, perhaps, a little more 
given to tennis and such amusements than I quite approve, I 
shall be happy to give you excellent testimonials.” 

* But you surely can’t object to my dancing, playing tennis, or 
mingling in the society of the place?” urged Mr. Lomax. 

“No; it is not exactly that. Iam perfectly satisfied with you ; 
perfectly satisfied, as I said before: but the fact is that, now that 
my great controversy is over, and Thomas Verity has triumphed 
over his contemptible opponents, I really don’t know that I am 
justified—in short, there is nothing to prevent me—in fact, I 
think I can do all the parish work myself.” 

Mr. Jarrow hummed and ha’ed a good deal over this speech. 
He was conscious that he was indulging in “ tarradiddles,” but he 
could not confess that he was jealous of Mr. Lomax’s popularity 
in the parish. Even to himself he scarcely admitted that, 
persistently thrusting the thought away from him as we are apt to 
do such secret motives when a little ashamed of them. There 
was no reason that Mr. Jarrow should not change his curate; it 
was equally natural that Mr. Lomax should wish to know why he 
was dismissed, and the consequence was inevitable; nothing 
was left for Mr. Jarrow but to equivocate. Civilization entails 
regard for the feelings of our fellows which naturally necessitates 
untruthfulness. Shall we have less regard for our own feelings 
than those of others? I trow not, whatever sentiment may say 
about it; at all events it is not so in my experience. 

Mr. Lomax entertained strong doubts of the good faith of the 
rector’s statement, but there was no more to be said, and un- 
doubtedly it was possible for a man to do the work of St. Mary’s 
single-handed if he chose to stick to it; still it was some years 
since Mr. Jarrow had undertaken it, and he had neither increased 
in energy nor decreased in love of literary warfare during that 
period. Ifthe Verity Letters had come to an end, all Tunnleton 
knew the rector of St. Mary’s was on the alert for some similar 
opportunity. Mr. Lomax saw no reason, now that it was definitely 
decided that he was to go, for keeping the thing a secret, and in 
a day or two all Tunnleton was aware that they were to lose their 
pet curate. Tunnleton was excessively wrath; what the matrons 
denominated useful young men were scarce in the little town, 
and Mr. Lomax was a decided acquisition at either dance or 
garden party. 
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- Generals Maddox and Praun, in their position of prominent 
leaders of Tunnleton society, curiously enough were particularly 
exercised about this news. The veterans you see had not much 
to occupy their minds in this place, and the satrap of an Indian 
province may in his declining years be absorbed in the babble of 
a country town. These were men who, far from making their 
mark, had, indeed, rather made a muddle of their opportunities ; 
still they had in their day swayed the destiny of thousands, and 
yet as our sphere contracts so do our ideas. The petty gossip 
and caballing of an inland watering-place were more to them 
now than the news that the Mahraattas were across the Ner- 
budda. 

Imbued with the old dictatorial instincts of their profession, the 
veterans occasionally forgot that they were no longer military 
despots ruling a district, and foolishly promulgated edicts or 
ventured upon expostulation for which they had no warrant. 
Triumvirates and consulates have never been a success, ’tis doubt- 
ful whether the two kings of Brentford worked well together, but 
where—as in the case of Tunnleton—the generals were as plenti- 
ful as shells on the shingle, there were not two but many claimants 
of the sceptre; and there was much jealousy concerning social 
status amongst these grim old warriors. A dinner party, for 
instance, in ‘I'unnleton bore some resemblance to that famous 
congress of the last century which dissolved because they never 
could settle the order in which to take their seats. The gallant. 
officers at length came to the conclusion that in the interests of 
Tunnleton it were well that they should expostulate with the 
rector on the subject, yet at the same time they knew from 
experience that this was a somewhat awkward undertaking ; the 
rector was quite as pompous as General Maddox himself, and mcre 
obstinate than the two put together; still, as Praun said, he 
must speak and he would, and that irascible gentleman had very 
little difficulty in churning himself up to that white heat at which 
when attained he felt capable of giving the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself a bit of his mind. He had not long to wait his 
opportunity; ere forty-eight hours were over he encountered 
Mr. Jarrow on the promenade. General Praun might not be a 
discreet man, nor yet a judicious one, but he could not be called 
an inert one. In those days when he occupied an office-chair no 
staff-officer ever penned such fiery diatribes at the shortcomings 
of his subordinates as he. When, unfortunately for his country, 
he changed the office-stool for the sword, no leader ever delivered 
such hasty, ill-designed and unfortunate attacks as the general. 
He was essentially an irascible man, and, to use a slang phrase, 
was always “to be drawn” in action, argument, or corre-pon- 
dence, and, like most of these hot-headed, bellicose natures, had 
considerably more fight than science. 

“Good morning, Jarrow,” he exclaimed; “the very man I 
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wanted to meet. What is all this I hear about your parting with 
young Lomax?” . 

The rector drew himself up a little stiffly as he replied : 

“You have been correctly informed, General ; Mr. Lomax and I 
are about to part.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense, Jarrow, you will have to reconsider 
that verdict ; we can’t spare him, you know: most popular young 
man in Tunnleton; most popular preacher we have had at St. 
Mary’s;” and here the general pulled himself up abruptly, and. 
manifested a severe affection of the throat, having suddenl 
become aware that he was putting his foot in it, and that his last 
remark was hardly complimentary to the rector of that church. 

*‘T don’t think, General Praun,” replied Mr. Jarrow, with much 
stateliness, “that Tunnleton has anything to do with my private 
arrangements with Mr. Lomax; suffice it to say that I think it 
desirable that we should part.” 

“The people about will regret it very much; and I suppose 
you have some regard for public opinion,” replied the general, 
getting very red in the face. 

* Not when public opinion is meddling in things with which it 
has no concern. The laity have nothing to do with things 
ecclesiastic ;” and the rector quite chuckled after the, so to speak, 
oily rotundity of his last remark. 

*T can hardly call your parting with a curate ‘ things ecclesi- 
astic,’” retorted General Praun, hotly; “and I presume I have a 
perfect right, like all Tunnleton, to hope that it is not the case. 
Good morning.” 

A stately salutation was the sole response of Mr. Jarrow. He 
bowed to his equals, or waved his hand condescendingly to his 
inferiors, but the familiar nod was a thing that he never descended 
to; indeed, the man’s pomposity and vanity precluded Mr. 
Jarrow’s having any intimates. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TUNNLETON. 


A LETTER from the Reverend Jacob Jarrow, after some days, found 
Maurice Enderby. _ He was living in very quiet lodgings in 
Margaret Street, and considerably exercised in his own mind on 
the subject of this curacy.” It was not that curacies were not 
offered him, but they might be described as curacies of desola- 
tion. Framley-on-the-Marsh, for instance, in the far fens of 
Lincolnshire, was not the kind of thing that any one but a 
Diogenes would jumpat. Slopperton-on-the-Sea was undoubtedly 
a very rising watering-place, but then it had, as yet, equally un- 
doubtedly not risen, was crowded for a few weeks in the height 
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of summer with ineligible visitors from the neighbouring towns, 
and was a place you socially shared with the doctor and coast- 
guard officer during the remainder of the year. That employ- 
ment of some sort he must get, and that speedily, was perfectly 
clear to Maurice. but that it would be very bitter bread if it was 
to be earned in such cures as had hitherto offered themselves to 
his acceptance was. no less patent. Therefore it was with a 
perfectly jubilant feeling that he perused a letter from the Rector 
of St. Mary’s which was forwarded to him. 

Mr. Jarrow not only offered a more liberal salary than was 
proffered for any of the places before mentioned, but Tunnleton 
was in the world, Tunnleton was within fifty or sixty miles of 
London. From Tunnleton there was a chance of running up to 
town now and again, and looking out for something better. 
Besides, there must be society of some sort at Tunnleton— con- 
siderably more than could be said of such places as Framley-on- 
the-Marsh or Slopperton-on-the-Sea. Maurice Enderby, after 
due confabulation with his wife, resolved to run down to Tun- 
nleton, and have an interview with the Rev. Jacob Jarrow. 

“ Can’t be very awkward to get on with,” muttered Maurice to 

himself. “A gentleman with such an appetite for flattery is 
always to be kept in good humour. A dexterous allusion to the 
Verity Letters will, no doubt, always keep the pompous old 
humbug in an amiable frame of mind. One drawback—I shall 
really have to plod through those two awful volumes at once. I 
think, for our own comfort, it would be as well that Bessie knew 
a good deal about them too.” 
‘ Mr. Maurice Enderby was a shrewdish man of the world, and, 
albeit not cynical, had rather a quick eye for the weaknesses of his 
fellow-creatures. It must not be thought that he was given to 
practise on them, but he could not help seeing their foibles, and 
did sometimes, in a social point of view, avail himself of this 
insight to make himself pleasant to his acquaintance. I don’t 
know that there is very much harm in this. Upon the whole 
the world would perhaps be pleasanter if there were more people 
of the Maurice Enderby type about it. 

Yes, he thought he would write to the Reverend Jacob Jarrow 
a letter of half-acceptance of his’ proposition. It was not 
necessary to be quite conclusive to begin with, and then he 
thought it would be advisable—that letter despatched—to run 
down quietly to Tunnleton, and talk the matter over with his 
old friend Frank Chylton. 

The young banker was a bit his senior, but still they had been 
friends as boys, and Frank certainly could tell him all about 
Tunnleton and its inhabitants, could give him indeed a rough 
graphic sketch of the society he was coming amongst —a 
social chart that would not only be available if he did accept 
Mr. Jarrow’s offer, but would also go far to determine him on the 
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subject. It behoved Mr. Enderby to lose no time in taking 
action on the subject of employment. He threw two letters 
into the post that night; the one, while half accepting Mr. 
Jarrow’s proposition, required a little further information before 
giving a decided answer; the other was to Mr. Chylton, men- 
tioning the offer he had received, and proposing to run down to 
Tunnleton and talk the thing over with him. Frank, no doubt, 
could give him some lunch, and he should be able to get back 
to London in time for dinner. He received his answers by 
return of post ; the rector expressed his pleasure at finding that 
there was a prospect of Mr. Enderby’s taking service under 
his banner, answered his questions with considerable verbosity, 
trusted his replies were satisfactory, and wound up by saying that 
he hoped to see Mr. Enderby at Tunnleton with the New Year. 

Frank Chylton’s was the briefest : 

“ DeaR MaAuvRICcE,” he said, 

“Come down and lunch, and I will put you au cowrant with 
‘all the ropes.’ I only hope to induce you to temporarily settle 
at Tunnleton. Of course, old man, I can’t say I hope to keep 
you; we must all wish that you will fall in for something better 
than old Jarrow’s curacy ere long, but it may do as a stop-gap. 
The Reverend Jacob told me in strictest confidence that he 
intended to make you this offer, three or four days ago. And as 
you now, in the strictest confidence, tell me that he has made it, 
I suppose I ought to proclaim it openly in the market-place, 
that being the usual result of all confidential communications at 
Tunnleton. However, come down any way and see me, old man, 
as soon as youcan. I will feed you with the greatest possible 
pleasure, and give you all the information about the place you 
can require. I am a native, and know Tunnleton thoroughly, 
and regret to say take a very much lower estimate of Tunnleton 
than Tunnleton takes of itself.” 

a Maurice had finished this letter, he threw it over to his 
wife. 

“There, Bessie,” he said, “I think that sounds promising to 
start with, but there can be no doubt that I had better run down 
for the day, and talk the business over with Frank Chylton. It’s 
high time I got something to do, and this, really, is so very 
much better than anything that has been offered me as yet.” 
And so Maurice, having scribbled a line to warn his friend he was 
coming, put himself into the train next day, and ran down to 
hear what Frank Chylton might have to say on the subject of 
social life at Tunnleton. 

Frank Chylton met him at the station, and, after shaking 
him cordially by the hand, hurried him off at once to be intro- 
duced to Mrs. Chylton. 

Seen through the medium of Frank Chylton’s home it was not 
to be wondered at that Maurice took a roseate view of Tunnleton. 
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Frank had not only a pretty house, but a very bright, pretty 
ycung wife, who welcomed her husband’s old friend with hearty 
cordiality. It was very possible, after partaking of the good 
things at Frank Chylton’s table and enjoying the good-humoured 
fun and talk of himself and his wife, to conceive that Tunnleton 
was an extremely pleasant place. We are all like that—dull- 
headed in our generation and wont to conceive that, because we 
have found one country house pleasant, Mudfordshire is the 
jolliest’ county in England ; that because we lost both our head 
and our heart about Miss—well, never mind her name, 
perhaps we have forgotten it now and she ours—at that 
dreary old fishing village of Slocombe Regis, that it is a delight- 
ful watering-place. 

“ Now, Frank,” said the hostess, as she rose at the conclusion 
of the luncheon, “I shall leave you and Mr. Enderby to talk 
over Tunnleton. Don’t pray let him disenchant you with it. 
There is no doubt that Tunnleton has its weaknesses. It is 
firmly impressed with the idea that it is a leading centre of 
fashion, and that the verdict of Tunnleton carries weight 
throughout the country. Don’t laugh, Mr. Enderby; it is a 
very innocent weakness and really deserves no more than to be 
smiled at. Besides,” she concluded, gaily, “you know you’re 
going to be one of us, and the next time I greet you,” and as 
she spoke she extended her hand, “I trust it will be as curate 
of St. Mary’s;” and Mrs. Chylton, with a bright little nod, took 
her departure. 

“ Have one of these, Maurice,” said Frank, as he threw his 
cigar case across ; “ there’s no extra brand about ’em; I didn’t pay 
three pound a pound for them. I can only say they’re tolerably 
smokable. Now I really think you might do worse than accept 
Jarrow’s offer; you have seen him, and no doubt taken tolerable 
stock of him. He’s a pompous old man, with a very exaggerated 
idea of his position, both in the clerical and literary world; but he 
is a gentleman, and not altogether a bad fellow. I should think 
with a little tact you would have very little trouble in getting on 
with him, and if you really want an opening it’s well worth your 
consideration ; close to London, and all that, so that you’re well 
in the way of hearing of anything better; and as for Tunnleton 
society, I tell you fairly it is peculiar. I don’t go much into it 
myself. I’ve a small circle of friends here and confine myself to 
them, as a rule. But my wife is perfectly right: Tunnleton 
society generally is like the frog in the fable, simply in danger of 
bursting with a sense of its own importance. 

“ We've a little knot of half-pay generals who know very much 
more about, foreign affairs, military affairs, and political affairs 
than the ministry or the War Office. We have also got a pleasant 
little knot of retired Indians addicted to bilionsness, highly spiced 
dishes, and incessant perturbation about the Afghan frontier. A 
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few more idlers, whose principal business is gossip—well, I suppose 
some people would call it talking scandal—tobacco and billiards. 
There you are, Maurice ; if you come here you're certain of one 
thing, you will be talked about. There is no place in which a 
man who has done nothing can make so sure of that; still, as I 
said before, old fellow, I think it ought to suit you. If itis rather 
a humdrum place, it is healthy, and the country around is lovely. 
As far as the shops go they really are good, all the necessaries of 
life are easily to be obtained in Tunnleton. My advice to you is 
simply, try it. You are at all events well in the way of looking 
out for something better.” 

Maurice puffed silently at his cigar for some two or three 
minutes, and then uttered sententiously the single word : 

* Lodgings?” 

* Both plentiful and good, and at all prices. You could, if you 
like it better, take a small furnished house upon reasonable terms. 
You will find no difficulties on that point if you make up your 
mind to accept Jarrow’s offer.” 

* Yes, I think I might do worse. I haven’t time to go and see 
him to-day, but I’ll write him a line to-night, and propose coming 
down to talk matters over to-morrow. Halloa!” exclaimed 
Maurice, as his eye fell upon the clock, “ my time is up; I'll just 
look into the drawing-room and say good-bye to Mrs. Chylton, 
and then I must wend my way to the station.” 

‘* Pll walk down with you,” said Frank, “ it is all on my way back. 
to business. You must be brief in your adieu to Laura, as you. 
have not much time to spare.” 

A hasty shake of the hand with Mrs. Chylton, and then Frank. 
and Enderby made their very best pace to the station. 

‘Good-bye, old fellow,” said the young banker, as his friend 
jumped into the train. “I look upon you as one of us now.. 
Bound to remind us once a week of the error of our ways, and to 
be socially the good fellow you always were. Nobody will be 
more pleased to see you here than I,” and with a hearty hand grip 
the two men parted. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A LEADING CITIZEN. 


Tat the Reverend Jacob Jarrow considered himself a leading 
star in Tunnleton society it is needless to say ; but nosky is known 
which is not illuminated by more than one planet. If the 
Reverend Jarrow, Rural Dean, Rector of St. Mary’s, &c., &c., was 
a.great ecclesiastical fact, in Tunnleton society there were other 
social stars who arrogated to themselves quite as important a 
position. General Maddox, for instance, chief of that little knot 
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of retired officers congregated at Tunnleton, a leading member of 
the Tunnleton Club, and who, from the possession of a deliberate 
drawl and didactic manner of speaking, had gradually bored 
Tunnleton into’ the belief that he was a man of profound infor- 
mation, constantly disputed this position with Mr. Jarrow. 

The general’s military career had been chiefly conducted from 
an office-stool ; he had indicted dispatches from a desk; he had 
acquired, as men often have done, considerable renown from that 
position, and on the one occasion on which he had embarked on 
active service he had not altogether distinguished himself. His 
enemies said coarsely, that “ He made a devil of a mess of the 
Barrapootah business.” There could be no doubt it was not 
a success, but we smooth these things over pleasantly for some of 
our heroes; and promotion and a C.B. had been the outcome of 
what Bill Maddox’s detractors alluded to as a “thundering good 
licking.” 

It » be difficult to persuade a member of Parliament that 
he was not fit for the part of prime minister. It is hard to 
persuade a man that he cannot ride. All men and women firmly 
believe they can write a novel if they take the trouble. A great 
many men are firmly convinced they can write a play, and no 
actor ever walked the boards but was solemnly impressed with the 
belief that he could act Hamlet. 

Perhaps it is as well in the days of our youth; confidence in 
our own powers is a mighty stimulus. It is very much better 
than that lack of nerve and belief in themselves which, singular 
to say, have characterized so many great geniuses. But General 
Maddox, his opportunities over and turned of sixty, ought surely 
to have known that he had failed to meke his mark in this world. 
Not a bit of it! That grand old warrior walked down to the 
Tunnleton Club morning after morning, and fumed and fretted, 
and fidgeted and moved the pins stuck into the war-map, and 
pointed out, “ Begad, sir, absurd mistakes that fellow’s making 
7s . : ” Afghanistan or Africa, or wherever our particular 
little fight might at that time be going on, and laid down the law 
as if he were a Wellington, or a Napoleon, or a Frederick the 
Great, or the whole three rolled into one; and they believed him 
—the public always do. It is by no means the men who get the 
loaves and fishes that do the real work, and I fancy the recom- 
pense of our heroes of old would be something like a florin in the 
pound compared with what some of our later generals have 
succeeded in wringing from their hardly taxed country. 

General Maddox was emphatically a big man in Tunnleton. 
He was possessed of one of those slow, sonorous, measured 
monotonous voices that from their steady persistency wear down 
the most irascible and energetic of speakers. We all know what 
the fiery and irritable man is when opposed to dull, phlegmatic 
obstinacy. He is invariably worsted; you might flare up, blaze 
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up like half a dozen volcanoes round General Maddox’s impassive 
head, only to be met by that quiet, measured, maddening mono- 
tone. What use was the irritable man against this? It was the 
angry waves of the Agean lashing Salamis, and of course the 
dull, unimpassioned rock got the better of the breakers of the tide- 
less sea. 

Now between the Reverend Jacob Jarrow and General Maddox 
there existed what might be termed an armed neutrality. There 
cannot be two kings, except in Brentford, though even concerning 
that dual sovereignty the legend is wondrously mythical. Now 
both the priest and soldier aspired to the kingdom of Tunnleton, 
and, though they were both no doubt people of very considerable 
weight in the place, it could hardly be said that either of them 
could positively claim the sovereignty—take one out of the way 
and either might have fairly gripped the sceptre. As amongst 
the blind the one-eyed man is king, so, lacking opposition, the 
Reverend Jacob Jarrow or General Maddox might have seated 
himself on the throne without opposition: but as it was it was 
a species of dual government. Tunnleton indeed might be 
described as under the control of a rule analogous to that so 
beautifully described in the legend : 


‘¢ The prince bishop muttered a curse and a prayer 
Which his double capacity hit to a nicety ; 
His cleric or lay half induced him to swear, 
While his episcopal moiety murmured Benedicite.” 


Yes, Tunnleton could say with justice, that, if the Reverend 
Mr. Jarrow preached to them, General Maddox swore a good deal 
at them. That distinguished warrior, if slow and deliberate in 
his utterances, could garnish them with a strong expletive or two 
on occasion, and with that splendid idea of the political situation 
of the country, so aptly conveyed in Mr. Grain’s song, 


“ That the country was going to—he didn’t know where ; 
But he felt that twas going though he didn’t know when ; 
But it was; and he didn’t know why,” 


was wont to give the Tunnleton Club the benefit of his extremely 
orthodox opinions in somewhat unmeasured language. That the 
service was going to the devil, in General Maddox’s eyes, was a 
matter of course. Nobody ever met a retired general officer who 
ever took any different view of it. It is always the same thing: 
the veterans of the Peninsula no doubt had that opinion of their 
successors, and the Crimean men, in their turn, hold a similar 
opinion of those who have followed them—Laudator tempores 
acti. 

It is always the same. Oratory died with Pitt, Sheridan, and 
Burke ; acting with Kean, Kemble, and Macready. Still we rub 
along, and, as far as Parliament goes, can fairly say we may not 
talk so well, but by the Lord we talk more. 
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As may be naturally supposed, the rector and the general were, 
as a rule, antagonistic. They might combine upon occasion, but 
for the most part it was quite natural for General Maddox to feel . 
that it behoved him to oppose either scheme or protégé of the 
Reverend Mr. Jarrow’s. Just now he really had his bristles very 
much up in opposition. 

Mr. Lomax had been a considerable favourite of Mrs. Maddox, 
had piped feeble senseless little ballads in a feeble, tuneless little 
voice at Mrs. Maddox’s dreary little teas. He had played lawn 
tennis and dispensed muffins with an alacrity worthy of a higher 
cause. These, poor young man, were the germs of his popularity ; 
but there was no getting over the case, he was popular, and when 
you knock a popular favourite off his pedestal you have to reckon 
with popular opinion about the doing of it. It may very easily be 
conceived, therefore, that General Maddox took up the cudgels in 
behalf of the discarded curate pretty strongly. He had no cause, 
no reason to do so. Mr. Lomax made no complaint of any kind 
against his rector, and when he alluded to the rupture of his 
engagement merely spoke of it as something that had come to a 
conclusion in the ordinary course of things. But it was hardly to 
be supposed that General Maddox was going to pass an affair of 
this kind over as lightly as that. Ifa leading denizen of Tunnle- 
ton had ventured to discharge either a cook or a butler the 
general would have had his say on the subject. But Mr. Lomax 
was a leading fact in Tunnleton, and a fashionable young clergy- 
man who filled St. Mary’s every Sunday afternoon. Why Mr. 
Jarrow should break with him was a thing not easy to under-- 
stand. 

“It is absurd, my dear,” said the general one morning; “I 
don’t know his name, but I hear Jarrow has already engaged a. 
married man in the place of young Lomax. We know what that. 
means—a poor, needy man who is socially no use whatever. A 
young woman, overflowing with children, and towards whose 
impoverished circumstances we are all delicately requested to 
minister. I know what it means,” continued the pompous old 
officer, as he stroked his white moustache ; “‘ we shall be all ex- 
pected to send them turkeys, sausages, port wine, &c. You know, 
my dear, the utterly impecunious man of that class who takes his 
place amongst us. We can’t do what we gladly would do if we 
like him, double his salary and have done with it. There is al- 
ways an undefined and indirect tax imposed upon us. Somebody 
is always elevating his eyebrows because you have not ministered 
to poor Mrs. So-and-So’s necessities. You have to call, and see a 
dirty-faced drab of a servant-girl’s hands coming off black upon 
your cards as you give them to her. A couple of children scream- 
ing up the staircase, and not a reliable chair to sit upon, even if 
it is your good, or rather perhaps evil, fortune to get in. No, 
no; what we require are unmarried curates, who can play lawn 
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tennis and dance with the girls, and afford a distant prospect of 
matrimony in the back-ground.” 

The general was not altogether a bad sort of man, but he still 
laboured under his old military instincts, and could not quite 
divest himself of the idea that he was General-commanding in 
Tunnleton. He could do a kindly action, and was a free-handed 
man, but it must be in his own pompous despotic fashion. It is 
probable that two more pompous numskulls than the Reverend 
Jacob. Jarrow and General Maddox were never leading lights in a 
community. 

‘“‘T am sure, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Maddox, “that nobody 
can be more sorry to lose Mr. Lomax than I am; but all you say 
don’t quite follow surely. The new man may be married, but it 
does not quite follow that he has a large family, and is in such a 
‘state of pauperism as you have so graphically depicted.” 

“Pooh! don’t tell me! Curates who marry are like subal- 
terns; they invariably have a large family and nothing to feed 
them on. When I married you, Mrs. Maddox, I was on the verge 
-of being made a field officer. And a curate has no more business 
to marry than commit any other crime, unless he sees his rectory 
at the end of the twelvemonth. Young Lomax suited us very 
well, and what the deuce made that obstinate old fool Jarrow part 
with him I can’t say! I shall give hima little bit of my mind 
about it as soon as we meet.” 

But General Maddox knew very well in his heart that that was 
‘sheer empty vapouring. He was quite aware that the rector 
stood no interference with his own affairs, and this matter of a 
change of curate was a thing most distinctly that could concern 
nobody but himself and the gentleman who was going to leave 
him. If Mr. Lomax had no cause of complaint—nothing that he 
at all events cared to appeal to public opinion about—then it most 
decidedly was no business of any one in Tunnleton. The 
general and the rector had been at loggerheads too often not to 
thoroughly gauge each other’s character, and General Maddox 
knew very well that, whether wrong or whether right, Mr. Jarrow 
was not the man to stand being called to account about a private 
matter of this description. 

However, the general put on the rather curly-brimmed hat 
that he usually affected, slipped into his overcoat, drew on 
his dogskin gloves, and, taking his Malacca cane in his hand, 
marched with a dignified gait down to the Tunnleton Club. He 
had digested the leaders in The Times, and it behoved him to 
acquaint the members of that community what he thought of the 
situation of the country. The General’s “ By Jupiter!” or “ By 
Jove, sir!” boomed forth in sonorous drawl, were deemed oracular 
in the morning-room of that little establishment ; and when he 
twirled his moustache and exclaimed with unctuous emphasis, 
“If this rush of Radicalism is not put down with a strong hand, 
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by Jove, sir, there will be an end to the monarchy, to the House 
of Lords, and the Established Church,” the members shook their 
heads solemnly. 


CHAPTER VIII 
“SHALL WE CALL?” 


BEssIE ENDERBY was simply delighted when she heard that her 
husband had got this engagement at Tunnleton. She was a 
sensible young woman, and knew very well that it was perfectly 
imperative that Maurice should obtain something to do at once. 
She was accustomed to manage with narrow means, and, though 
she had no accurate knowledge of her husband’s income, was 
quite aware that it was very limited. Not the girl at all to flinch 
from this, Bessie Enderby could make bread and cheese go as far 
as anybody, by the aid of a bright smile and a clean tablecloth ; 
but the girl promised to become a mother, and women in that 
state get anxious about their nests, as the birds do. She had 
hardly as yet, not even Maurice himself, grasped the very critical 
position in which they were placed; men never do realize, until 
the screw is turned on them with steady but relentless power, the 
reality of being deeply in debt. 

The plunging into it is so easy, and, when the time comes that 
creditors demand in stern inexorable language their just dues, 


the luckless delinquents are paralysed and astounded, and, as the 
poet says: 


‘* Sorrows come not as single files, but in battalions.” 


If this is true of sorrows, it is painfully more so of creditors ; 
on the heels of the baker come the butcher and the bootmaker. 
The first peremptory dun is but the prelude to the coming storm, 
and then comes the tornado of summonses, writs, and the deluge. 
Maurice Enderby was wilfully shutting his eyes to these facts, 
although perfectly cognisant of them; as for his wife, she had a 
sort of misty apprehension that something of this kind might 
possibly happen. But she did not, of course, know the extent of 
his liabilities, and was quite sure that since she had been at the 
helm of his affairs he had at all events incurred no debts. 

But who can gauge the extent of a man’s liabilities, or foretell 
what critical times may bring to him? Have we not all seen 
years like ’66, in which banks and large business houses lay 
prostrate in the dust as the walls of Jericho? The blare of the 
trumpets that prostrated the walls of the great city was not more 
fatal than the whisper of suspicion as regards the financial 
stability of the large business houses. These years of storm and 
impecuniosity come round periodically, and then comes a struggle 
for existence. The luckless creditor can no longer show mercy. 
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Like the shipwrecked mariner, he becomes relentless in his 
demands for the necessaries of life—meaning in his case money— 
to avoid the bankruptcy which has overwhelmed so many of his 
brethren. Stormy times these financial crises! fatal alike to peer 
and peasant! Never make the mistake of believing that when 
the great landowners or the great manufacturers are suffering 
from one of these depressions, as constant in the prosperity of a 
country as they are in the reading of the barometer, it does not 
extend to the lower classes. When the money-makers have little 
to spend, it is bad for those who have to work for their money. A 
political agitator, whose profession it is to live on the credulity of 
his fellows, steps in and makes capital of such a strained situation. 

Bah! it should be patent to the most ordinary intelligence, 
that, when the big employer of labour is harassed for money, his 
employés’ wages are likely to shorten, and their number be 
reduced both in mill and factory. The less money that is made, 
the less there is to be spent, as the tradespeople in the agri- 
cultural districts have learned to their bitter cost of late years. 
Prosperous men who years ago ate venison and pheasants are now 
contented with beans and bacon, and the land goes out of culti- 
vation. 

There was much difference in the way Maurice Enderby and 
his wife regarded their new position. Maurice, sanguine, full of 
health and energy, saw nothing but a prosperous start before 
him, but Bessie knew better; already her mind was harassed 
with the subject of ways and means. She understood much 
better than her husband what settling in a new home meant. 
She comprehended in a way past his understanding what hard 
work it was to make the housekeeping money do, living quietly 
as they did now, and in the position he was about to assume 
at Tunnleton it would be, of course, requisite to live in a certain 
fashion, and she felt that it required all her management to do 
things in the way Maurice liked, and preserve a decent front 
before the world. Still the girl knew it was no use flinching the 
situation. If not Tunnleton it must be somewhere else, if 
Maurice was ever to get on in his profession it was time to begin. 
You cannot, in these times at all events, become a bishop without 
being a curate. Thomas a’Becket, it is true, arrived at the 
dignity of archbishop and also his doom without going through 
this preliminary, but it is not given to the priests of the 
nineteenth century to grasp the higher prizes of the Church 
without doing their work in the lower grades. A good way 
off even a living at the present moment was Maurice Enderby, 
and virulent Mr. Badger perpetually jogging his elbow about that 
little unpaid account for hacks and hunters, 

Little account! It is always playfully called so, although 
perhaps every shilling the luckless debtor has in the world would 
not suffice to meet it. 
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And so it came to pass that everything was settled between the 
Reverend Jacob Jarrow and Maurice Enderby, and amidst a halo 
of sighs and meek lamentations Mr. Lomax departed from Tun- 
nleton, and the new curate reigned in his stead. The advent of 
the Reverend Maurice Enderby immediately gave rise to that 
tremendous question that invariably ruffles the surface of the 
stagnant pool that constitutes provincial existence when a strange 
tadpole appears amidst its unruffled waters. Are we to call? 
Shall we call? Who has called? Who are they? And, as may 
be naturally surmised, these were points upon which General 
Maddox had much to say—as to who General Maddox was 
himself that was involved in the darkest obscurity. About his 
family nobody knew anything. His career was patent to every 
one. He had begun life in the Company’s service, and worked 
his way up to his present position not by distinguishing himself 
in any way but simply by persistently hanging on. He had 
married a woman with some money, and that had helped him on 
not a little, as money always does help a man on in any vocation. 
There are probably people innocent enough to believe that the 
old East India Company’s service was non-purchase. But the 
initiated know that in its own way money passed just as freely as 
it did in the Queen’s. Now the general had a strong idea that he 
was one of the safeguards of Tunnleton society. As before said, 
he by no means approved of the Reverend Jacob Jarrow. He had 
not much to say against him, but Mr. Jarrow was too self-assertive 
to suit the general. He presumed to have his own opinion and 
take up his own line of conduct, and this alone caused General 
Maddox invariably to differ with the rector of St. Mary’s. It was 
not the thing or the idea so much, but if Mr. Jarrow had started 
a fancy fair, a school-feast, or what you will, it was quite enough 
to exasperate the veteran. It was the old story, both liked to be 
king of the community they lived in; and, when two men hunger 
for the social sceptre, we all know what comes of it. Bitter 
jealousy of each other’s proceedings, and what the one calls black 
the other vows to be white, and each angrily demands that his 
friends should take his view of the question, and, as is the case 
with weak-minded vacillating humanity, they usually do so. 
But people who really form their own opinion are so very limited 
in this world, it is small wonder the general and the priest 
had upon more than one occasion divided the community into 
hostile camps. 

Neither Maurice nor his wife had ever troubled their heads 
about any question of this sort. And they settled down in the 
small house that Maurice had selected with considerably more 
anxiety about ways and means than as to whether people would 
take notice of them or not. It would have amused Maurice 
immensely if he had known that it was matter of much discussion 
among the magnates of Tunnleton as to whether he was to be 
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taken up or not. Tunnleton was to him a mere stepping-stone 
in the ladder of life. He had no intention of staying there, nor 
did he look forward to finding the drowsy old place particularly 
amusing. It was simply employment till something better might 
turn up. Maurice Enderby must not be contemned for taking 
such a prosaic view of his calling. He was quite prepared to do 
his duty thoroughly and honestly in the life he had chosen, but a 
man, more especially with any one dependent upon him, cannot 
help putting the necessaries of life prominently in the foreground 
in his view of anything. Fanatics and prophets of course cast ali 
this to the winds, but poor Maurice was only an ordinary clergy- 
man, wishing to do his duty honestly to his flock, and at the same 
time to take care of his wife and that little addition to the family 
with which he was threatened. It was all very well for Mahomet 
to depart to the desert and live a bare and ascetic existence ; but 
he made himself tolerably fair compensation for those dolorous 
days, if he only lived up to the precepts he laid down to his 
followers. If he preached a religion of fire and sword it can 
hardly be said that he held out a future of much asceticism 
to those who embraced his tenets. 

“Four teas this afternoon, I declare,” exclaimed General 
Maddox, “and yet there are people who will have it that Tun- 
nieton is dull. I don’t know what they would have. Now, my 
dear, we’ve got to consider what we are to do about these new 
protégés of Jarrow’s. Tunnleton will look to us for guidance 
in this matter. Of course if we take them up all Tunnleton will 
take them up too.” 

“Well, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Maddox, “I think in his 
position as a clergyman of the Church of England we must call 
on Mr. Enderby and his wife.” 

“JT don’t. know,” answered the general, as he caressed his 
moustache. “Ever since Jarrow made a fool of himself in the 
local journals by those Verity Letters he has considered himself 
one of the shining lights of literature, and is apt to take up 
with any one who has ever done a bit of scribbling. Dash it all 
now, I used to write to the papers myself when I was in India. 
They didn’t always put it in, but they did sometimes, and I 
never gave myself the airs about it that Jarrow does.” 

“Well, he brings this young man here as curate, and that I 
suppose of itself is sufficient guarantee that they are people to be 
called upon.” 

“Oh! I don’t know at all. We shall see. Remember, Emily, 
I don’t want you to be in a hurry about committing yourself. 
Now, I’m off to the club to look at the papers, and see what’s 
doing.” 

Rather a bootless errand this last, as there never was anything 
doing in Tunnleton, except in the eyes of its infatuated inha- 
bitants. 
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CHAPTER IX. 









BRIDGE COURT. 






ONLY some six or seven miles from Tunnleton, and connected 
with it by rail, stood the thriving go-a-head little town of 
Bulsted. It was a contrast to its neighbour, insomuch that it 
neither affected fashion nor gave itself the airs of Tunnleton : 
but then, on the other hand, it went in a great deal more for the 
fun of existence than the more fashionable place. The Bulsted 
people were, for the most part, engaged in business of some sort 
or another. They worked hard, turned their money quickly, and 
spent it freely. They laughed at Tunnleton and its affected 
grandeur, and enjoyed themselves thoroughly in their own way with 
no atom of pretence about it. They danced, dined, or snatched 
' a day for a gallop with the harriers in the season as they best 
H could. It need scarcely be remarked that a little town with all 
these sporting attributes had its race-meeting. The Bulsted 
races, if they had no extended reputation, were very popular in 
the county. The magistrates in the vicinity usually filled their 
houses for the meeting. The, leading people in the town did 
the same. There was always a good deal of lunching, a con- 
siderable amount of good fellowship, and very decent sport to 
be seen in the two days’ racing that took place in the early 
spring. It consisted chiefly of cross-country events, although it 
boasted a flat race-course as well. You might not see there 
the great equine celebrities of the year, but the Open Chase, the 
Hunt Steeple-chase, and the Gone-away Plate always evoked 
much local enthusiasm. 

Standing somewhere about half-way between Tunnleton and 
Bulsted was Bridge Court, a grand old country house, whose 
quaint gables dated from the days of Elizabeth. 

Sir John Balders was the very type of a jovial fox-hunting 
squire. In his youth he had been looked upon asa fairish man in 
the shires ; but free living and increasing years had told their 
tale; neither Sir John’s nerve nor weight admitted of his 
attempting to ride to hounds now. But, on a stout cob, he 
enjoyed meeting his friends at the cover-side as much as in days 
of yore. There, with a big cigar, a good story or two, and a 
kindly word and jest for every one, Sir John was quite in his 
element; the most popular man in the hunt. If they found 
and really went away, the baronet jogged placidly home to 
luncheon ; otherwise he would trot about, gossiping with his old 
friends, and smoking incessantly half the day. He had never 
been a racing man, insomuch as he had never kept racehorses, 
or indulged in any gambling over them; but he had been very 
fond of Epsom, Ascot, and Newmarket, in his day, limiting 
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himself to an occasional wager on his fancy, but thoroughly 
enjoying a good race, and delighting to see a good horse win 
without its benefiting him a shilling. It was not likely that Sir 
John would neglect to fill his house for the Bulsted races, and 
amongst his guests this particular year happened to be Bob 
Grafton. 

Grafton’s father had been an old friend of Sir John’s, and 
Bob had known the baronet from his schoolboy days; had 
indeed stayed at Bridge Court many a time before. 

About this particular Spring Bulsted Meeting it is not 
necessary to say much. It went off with its usual éclat, and it 
occurred to some two or three of Sir John’s guests, who had 
lingered on for an extra day or two, that the best thing they 
could do to get through a keen bright March afternoon was to 
take a stretch into Tunnleton, and amongst the party was Bob 
Grafton. That gentleman had heard no more of Maurice 
Enderby since he had parted with him at Scarborough. He had 
often wondered what had become of his old friend, and how he 
and his pretty little wife were getting on; but men drift apart in 
this world, and unless they belong to the same clubs, or happen 
to mix in the same set, lose sight of each other for indefinite 
periods. He little thought, when he started with two or three 
other men, and Katie and Florence Balders, for that walk to 
‘Tunnleton, that he should meet the very man of whom he had so 
often thought of late, and the very strange question that man 
was to put to him. 

A good bitter nor’easter, characteristic of the unpleasantest 
month in the year; a wind that brought colour to the girls’ noses, 
and tears to their eyes, irritation to the men’s throats, and a general 
perversity all round ; that delightfully disgusting wind concerning 
which Kingsley penned his terribly sarcastic satire ; about which 
nothing can be relied upon, except that it does 


‘‘ Madden into hunger every angry pike ; ” 


pikes of the betting-ring, too, about this time more voracious 
than ever—a dead season just over, during which the miserable 
backer had ceased to dangle in sight of their insatiate maw. 
Whistling round the corners; whistling through the windows ; 
sending the smoke back again down the chimneys, in manner 
most irreverent and disgusting; spinning the chimney-cowls 
round and round, as if in ironical derision of any such imbecile 
attempt to control its vagaries, taking them off at times, as it 
did the hats of the passers-by. 

With shrill shrieks of boisterous laughter at all endeavours to 
control or play with it, screaming wildly in the midnight, and 
smiling out in the noontide sun; with an affectation of being 
in the opposite quarter, this dreadful old foe of humanity was 
frolicking about in all the March exuberance of his ironical nature, 
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as Bob Grafton and his companions doggedly drove their ways 
through his teeth into Tunnleton. 

“Beastly day, Miss Balders,” exclaimed Grafton, as they turned 
into the queer, comparatively sheltered Tunnleton promenade. 
“ All deuced fine, you know! but a fellow feels quite relieved to 
find his front teeth left in his head after such a terrible spin as we 
have had.” 

“‘ Yes, it is not nice,” rejoined Katie Balders, “and I am not at 
all sorry the hounds met the other side of the county this morning. 
No doubt you do at times get a rattling run in this sort of weather, 
but it is very unpleasant to hang about in; and you do that much 
more often than not. Of course, the weather don’t matter when 
you are going, but it makes a considerable difference when you are 
loitering round the cover-side.” 

‘Of course it does,” rejoined Grafton, “all poets are frauds; 
which means they claim poetical licence—that is, the right to 
treat any subject from their own point of view; generally being 
what suits their lines. There’s Kingsley, for instance, should have 


written— 
‘“‘¢ Bitter black north-easter, 


Jove ! ain’t you a twister?’ 
but then, you see, he’s a poet, and has to conform to the rules of 
his fraudulent craft.” 

‘“‘ Twister and easter are all very well, and very expressive ; but 
there’s no doubt, critically speaking, they don’t exactly rhyme.” 

“ However, hang the nor’easter! Sheltered here by the shops 
on both sides, and the old tumble-down houses of the early era 
of this century, we are quit of the north-east wind for a little. 
But, good heavens! Maurice Enderby, as I live! You must 
excuse me for a moment; he’s one of my oldest pals; and talk 
to him, and ask him what he’s doing, I really must.” 

And, so saying, Grafton dashed across the promenade and put 
his hand on the shoulder of a man who was idly looking at some 
photographs in the library window. 

Maurice started and turned round, and his face lit up when he 
saw who it was that had accosted him. 

“ My dear boy,” he exclaimed, “ you're just the very man of all 
others I wished to see. However, first and foremost, how are 
you? and what brought you here ?” 

“ Bulsted races,” rejoined Grafton, “ as for how I am, now what 
is the use of asking? When you see a fellow rollicking about in 
a bitter nor’easter in March, it’s absurd to suppose that there is 
anything the matter with him. Now it is my turn; first, how is 
Mrs. Enderby? secondly, in the words of the poet: 


‘“«* Why comes he hence, what doth he here?’” 


** Bessie is very well, thanks, while, as for me, I have accepted 
the post of curate to the Reverend Mr. Jarrow, rector of St. 
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Mary’s, Tunnleton, and am now duly installed as a subordinate 
amongst the ecclesiastical hierarchy of this town.” 

“ Well, old fellow, I suppose I ought to congratulate you; you 
were anxious to get something of the sort, and, though it’s a 
dullish little place, it is not an out-of-the-way one.” 

“But where are you staying?” inquired Maurice. “I can’t 
give you an elaborate dinner, but if you can be content with a 
bit of fish, a cut of a joint, and a hearty welcome, we shall be 
more than glad to see you.” 

“ Very sorry, indeed, old man, but I can’t. A good talk and a 
smoke with you, and anything you choose to give me to eat, 
would be quite good enough for this child. But I am staying for 
the week at Bridge Court ; I walked in to-day with a party from 
there, and must walk out again with them to dinner. But you 
said I was the very man you wanted to see. What help can I be 
to you? If it’s a question of money, Maurice,” he continued, 
lowering his tone, “ don’t hesitate to speak out. I'll do what I 
can.” 

“No, no, it’s nothing of that sort, although I’m not over- 
burdened with coin of the realm. I’m not driven to ask help of 
my friends so far. I want you to explain to me what is at present 
an unsolvable conundrum. You are learned in all things racing 
andI am not. Youtold me a good deal at Scarborough about my 
wife’s uncle, the Rev. John Madingley. Surely, as a clergyman, 
he don’t keep racehorses ? ” 

“Not keep racehorses! What, Parson Madingley! Why, 
bless your soul, Maurice, he’s had a few horses in training for the 
last thirty or forty years. As I told you before, there was a time 
when he was a great frequenter of the race-course, but he got 
remonstrated with rather seriously by his bishop, and since that 
has seldom been seen on one. He was never, for all I’ve heard, a 
man who bet or in the least gambled about the thing. The few 
he had were always of his own breeding, and he had them trained, 
and ran them, from sheer love of sport.” 

“But I never remember to have seen his name in the racing 
returns,” said Maurice. 

‘No; of course you wouldn't,” returned the other; “ although 
they were a good deal laxer about those things when he began, 
still, the Rev. John Madingley’s this, that, or the other would 
not have looked well in the papers. He raced, like many other 
people, under an assumed name. His horses always ran as Mr. 
Brooks’s. But why are you so curious about his turf career ? 
It’s not much in your line, surely ?” 

“ But itso happens just now it is. Don’t you remember my 
telling you that we were rather in hopes of a wedding-present 
from him? Well, it has come, and no doubt is a tolerably hand- 
some one; the only thing is that it has taken a form quite un- 
intelligible to us.” 
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“Let's hear what it is,” replied Grafton; “it is so very 
possible that what looks like Dutch to you may be A, B, C to 
me.” 

“Well, my wife’s uncle writes word to her congratulating her 
on her marriage, and saying that his wedding-gift to her is this 
—the is to go halves with him in the most promising yearling 
he ever had.” 

“TJ tell you what, old man, that’s a thing may be worth a good 
deal of money. The Reverend John knows ‘a hawk from a hand- 
saw, and has turned out a flyer or two from those little paddocks 
of his in his time. Now what’s its name? Has it got a name 
or is it not yet christened ? ” 

“Oh, yes, it has got a name. It’s a filly called ‘The 
Wandering Nun.’” 

“T know; by the Hermit, out of Restless. Why, she’s talked 
about as one of the coming cracks of this year. She is alluded 
to a great deal in racing circles. As you know, all these pro- 
mising young things are very deceptive. Like the infant 
phenomenons amongst ourselves, they go wrong in their legs, 
they go wrong in their temper, and, after all, the one virtue they 
seem to develop turns out to be only a precocity which bitterly 
disappoints those who believe in it. Still, Maurice, though I 
recommend you not to be too sanguine, there are plenty of 
people who would jump at being in your shoes and standing in 
with the pick of Parson Madingley’s basket. And now I must 


say good-bye ; my party threw out signals last time they passed 
significant that the blue-peter is at the fore. I suppose any- 
where in Tunnleton will find you. Wherever your house may be 
here they are bound to know at the post-office.” 

“4, Belton Terrace is my address. If anything brings you 
here again mind you come and look meup. And now good-bye,” 
and, with a nod and a handgrip, the two men separated. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL ECHOES. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY. 


6s (\ TO be in England now that April’s here,” wrote Browning, in 

a delicious passage in which the whole odour and fragrance 
and freshness of the ideal Spring of the poet seems collected as in 
a dainty bouquet, tied with a silken ribbon of rhyme. You see, he 
was not in England when he wrote, and he had forgotten how 
shrewdly bites the air of early April days. Poets are like that. 
They cherish the sentiment of a thing, as handed down to them 
by other poets. All have sung of Spring and its joys, from long 
before Chaucer onwards to our own time. And yet no one hates 
the east wind more than your poet. He is perfectly aware that a 
red nose and watering eyes are not the proper appanage of the 
poet’s thought. He thinks in velvet, sumptuously. He likes 
warmth and brightness, and in his soul is a tropical creature. In 
fact, it is his yearning after sunshine and warm airs that make 
him sing. The tropics themselves have yielded the world few 
poets. Our sweetest singers have dwelt in temperate or frigid 
zones. Like the pine in Heine’s beautiful little eight-lined lyric, 
the poet yearns towards the south and all its warm luxuriance, its 
glory of radiant sunshine and its wealth of flowers. The senti- 
ment of spring, as expressed by the poets, is a delicious thing. 
We have all felt it. On a day when, with a large fire in the 
grate, we throw the window open and feel a breath of spring in 
the air, hear a note from some happy bird, and see the green 
branches wave in the sun, we experience a sensation of exhilara- 
tion approaching to rapture. If we leave that window open ten 
minutes too long, we begin to wonder where the charm lay. A 
sneeze reminds us that April is a shrew. She pelts us with 
flowers in the same moment that she sets us wondering if any 
of that capital cough mixture is left in the familiar bottle. 
Browning must have forgotten the robust greeting of the April 
east wind at every corner. He remembered the sunny places, 
but forgot the cold blast that seems to turn the wretched way- 
farer into a target for the whole army of colds, coughs, catarrhs, 
and quinsies. 

To us, “in the great city pent,” there are aJleviations. There 
is nearly always a sunny side of the way; and so long as one is 
not a postman, who has to keep crossing and recrossing, trying 
the difference between the climate of Greenland and that of 
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Naples some twenty times in half an hour, April may be a not 
unpleasant time. The coming season leads the thoughts on 
festive lines, and there is always something new to read, to hear, 
or to see. We are almost too richly blessed in the matter of 
concerts. If they all pay, we must be a musical nation, though 
we are always being told that we are not. The foreign professors 
who come to London, and make large fortunes out of our national 
love for music, are particularly fond of telling us that we are no 
musicians. They sneer at the givers as they gather in their gold. 
Signor Sdegnoso scornfully remarks that the British public always 
applaud in the wrong place. Herr Verichter observes in 
gutturals, to a select audience, that these English “hef no soul 
for sount.” But they both make sufficient money out of this 
inappreciative public to live very differently indeed from the way 
that was their wont in the home of macaroni and the Vaterland. 
The name of concerts in the season is legion. The severely 
classical is still the fashionable style. The audiences at the 
Saturday and Monday Popular Concerts form a curious study for 
the outsider who still believes in melody, the musical portion of 
whose being is not yet caught up into the clouds of science, and 
who can enjoy a well-rendered sonata without plunging deep into 
the technicalities of counter-point and thorough-bass. The 
suppressed groans and long-drawn sighs of the disciples and 
lovers of the scientific in music may at first alarm the novice, 
who fancies that his neighbours on all sides are seized with 
simultaneous illness, and wonders if it may not be infectious. A 
German “Ach!” long drawn, is probably breathed forth on a 
warm breath of air just into the nape of his neck by some devotee 
behind him. While he is thinking this over in some slight 
consternation, and wishing that he could see without turning 
round and absolutely staring, he perceives an individual in 
front throw back an impassioned head, fourteen-inch bonnet and 
all, and gaze enraptured at the rather dingy ceiling of 
St. James’ Hall. Half an hour of similar demonstrations 
having made him as adamant to such eccentric expressions of 
delight, our supposed spectator will either join in himself with a 
furtive groan or that peculiar form of atmospheric disturbance 
known as a sigh, or else he will take his stand as an outsider 
and enjoy the humours of the scene. He will note the grim 
auditors who set their teeth and drink in the music as though it 
were physic with a very nasty taste; the others who frown the 
darker the more they are pleased; the languid listeners who 
lazily lie back and visibly long for tea; the real music-lovers who 
move not lest they miss a note; and the base pretenders who 
never know what they ought to applaud until some one leads the 
way. 

Concerts are too lengthy, as a rule, and our vicious habit of 
encores only adds to the evil. Much more enjoyable are the 
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evenings at such clubs as the J.yric and the Salon, where the 
music is little and good. If there be such a thing as an aural 
indigestion, one is pretty sure to have an attack of it after a 
concert lasting two hours and a half. But, at the meetings of 
such clubs as those mentioned, one has time to take the music 
in, think it over, fall in love with a phrase of it, and at least 
begin a friendship with a song, if new; improve an acquaintance, 
if old. These clubs serve as a medium for introducing talent 
to public notice. At one or two of such recent réunions 
Mdlle. Decca, an American lady, has displayed a soprano voice 
of great sweetness and flexibility. She seems scarcely to have : 
received at the hands of the public the recognition that is her 
due. Her method is good, her voice absolutely true, and she 
sings a simple ballad as well as she accomplishes a difficult 
operatic aria. Another lady, Mdlle. Filippi, has shown much 
dramatic talent in recitation. Her voice is rich in varied tones, 
and her manner of reciting is so unforced and natural as to 
be an actual indictinent against the stilted style from which we 
have all suffered more or less, chiefly in suppressing agonies of 
laughter. 

I have a vivid memory of one such painful occasion. It was 
after a dinner-party, and an unlucky remark led up to a recitation 
of Byron’s “ Dream.” It will be remembered that each passage 
begins with the words, “A change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” The reciter had evidently unconsciously contracted an 
unfortunate habit, for every time he uttered these words he lifted 
both hands to his head, and gently but firmly pulled his own 
ears. The feelings of the limited audience may be guessed by 
the positions in which the longed-for end of the performance 
found them. Not one of them was so seated as to be within eye- 
shot of the rest. Noone dared to risk an encountering glance. 
Each one had twisted about, fearing that the lifting of an eye- 
brow or the trembling of a lip might act as the lighting of a 
match in a powder-magazine and lead to an explosion of un- 
seemly mirth. 

In April London is full of pictures, though May brings more 
within the public ken. The streets are one long panorama of 
flowers. Is there any city in the world to which come so many 
flowers as to London? If we praise wrongly in music, we cannot 
make many mistakes with flowers, though perhaps the students 
of botany might admonish us against admiring imperfect speci- 
mens or inhaling the fragrance of a rose with a petal short. If 
the science of music is misleading the multitude, what shall 
we say of the science of botany, which rejoices in producing a 
speckled primrose? But Nature is too much for the advanced 
gardener, and we are safe for many a year to come from the 
invasion of figured roses, tartan lilies, or striped buttercups. 
These no doubt will come, as came Wagnerian music, but they 
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are not, fortunately, to hand just yet. We may smell our roses 
in peace, though we must furtively enjoy our ballads, those of us 
who dread the sneer of the scientists. 

Our own time will be curiously marked in history as a period 
when dress and beauty came prominently to the front. The 
literature of dress during the last ten years, if collected, would 
form an imposing collection. Beauty, though still a power, as it 
ever has been and ever will be, is less discussed in print than it 
was five years ago. Its present mission is to advertize soap and 
make money on the stage. But the beauty craze has led to 
some curious consequences. Among others, it may be noted that 
girls have gone out of fashion. Twenty-seven is the correct age 
just now. “Sweet seventeen ” is hopelessly démodée. The result 
is a vast increase in the amount of hypocrisy practised in society. 
No girl ever wanted to stop at seventeen, even when it was most 
in favour. But every woman now remains twenty-seven until 
even her own familiar looking-glass begins to speak in the odious 
language of perfect candour. Mrs. Haweis, in her book on dress, 
recommends women always carefully to choose their background. 
This would be good advice, were it practicable. But one cannot 
carry about one’s background with one. It would be costly to 
oneself and inconvenient to one’s friends. A better plan for 
keeping on good terms with oneself,so long as one remains 
at twenty-seven, is to fit up a looking-glass in a seductively 
flattering manner. It should stand before a window with not 
too good a light. A pink silk blind should always subdue still 
further the mellowness of the daylight. Wax candles with pink 
shades should be the only means of illumination when daylight 
dies; and if there are only enough of these, a satisfactory toilet 
may be made, and one’s pet delusion remain undisturbed. Other 
mirrors, less pleasantly placed, should be carefully avoided. 

In the matter of dress, the March Drawing-rooms have fore- 
told but little of what is tocome. The colours of court dresses 
were soft and beautiful, but no dominant note was struck. In 
one little particular the philosopher might find subject for remark. 
Are ladies more thriftily disposed than once they were, or is 
Buckingham Palace less scrupulously clean than it used to be ? 
Certain it is that in many instances the Court trains were this 
year lined with a protective layer of crépe-de-chine. This served 
as a sort of dust-cloak to the costly silk or satin which formed the 
real lining and softly shimmered through the diaphanous though 
closely textured crépe. True economists will appreciate this 
arrangement, and, strange to say, there is no such ardent lover of 
economy as the woman who lavishes money on her dress, She 
takes to heart Sir Philip Sidney’s saying, that “ Thrift is the fuel 
of magnificence,” and practises the former in small matters in 
order that she may obtain the very height of the latter in large 
ones. 
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In ordinary dress, as apart from the preposterous toilets known 
as Court trains, our outlines are still egregious. The huge excres- 
cence at the back of the waist abides with us. It appears impos- 
sible to shake it off. If any woman ventures even to reduce its 
dimensions to moderation, maids and dressmakers disapprove and 
tell her that she entirely deprives herself of style.” Who could 
have thought that style could be thus defined as a bump at the 
back of the waist ? This is ignominy indeed. For the rest, our 
clothes are not irrational, if only we refrain from piling up the 
agony in the matter of drapery. The autocrats of the toilet are 
still two men, Worth and Kedfern, both English. When will 
their rule be shared by a woman ? Englishwomen are more active 
than they were twenty years ago, and the discomfort and encum- 
brance of their clothes are more acutely felt. Side by side with 
the development of the lady-like and attenuated being dubbed 
“masher,” has run the development in quite a contrary direction 
of the sisters and girl-cousins of these feeble-minded and feeble- 
bodied young men. Girls row, swim, ride, drive, play lawn- 
tennis, go on walking tours, and otherwise freely use the limbs 
that nature gives them. The “mass of dry goods,” as an 
American writer, quoted by Lady Harberton, calls our superfluous 
drapery, will soon become intolerable to the girl athlete, and she 
will eventually shake herself free from several unnecessary 
pounds weight of garmenture, including the odious cushion that 
makes such an irrelevant mound at the back. The pro- 


babilities are that she will yong into the other extreme 


just at first, like a ship among the breakers; but it may be 
hoped that she will, after the first inevitable reaction, settle 
down to a medium course of common sense in clothing. 

The old traditions are vanishing one by one. Sweet seventeen, 
with her slice of bread and butter and her blushing little simper, 
has given place to the maturity of twenty-seven. The low voice, 
that “most excellent thing in woman,” is replaced by the loud, 
defiant tone that will be heard. The fashionable young woman 
of to-day steps from the carriage, leaving her mother to follow her 
up the steps and into the house as best she may. Only the 
minority, whose “ good manners are the fruit of noble mind,” pay 
that gentle deference to elders that is so sweet to them and so 
pleasant to see. Only a few retain the habit of courtesy to in- 
feriors that once distinguished the “lady of quality.” To be 
conspicuous seems the end and aim of too many of our girls, 
and so long as they attain that object, the means by which it is 
reached are not too closely studied in an age when modesty is 
quite gone out of fashion, and even a transitory blush is regarded 
with curiosity as an interesting reminiscence of the far-back 


past. 





